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UNERYV 


Below the Rio Grande 


A soft pale dawn—a midday sun, 
Then twilight—and a day is done. 
A land where Nature’s work is all 
And man’s amounts to naught at all— 


Below the Rio Grande. 


A land that takes no note of time, 

Where days are passed in peace sublime; 

That’s far removed from Norther strife 

And petty things that burden life— 
Below the Rio Grande. 


Where slumb’ring ox-carts wend their way 
And lazy palm trees gently sway; 
No traffic jams to cause one fright, 
No raucous shrieks disturb the night— 
Below the Rio Grande. 


A silver-toned Cathedral bell 
Adds its enchantment to the spell. 
No cloist’red tow’r of olden time 
Could parallel this evening chime— 


Below the Rio Grande. 


The beauty of a Tropic night— 

Its stars—each one a shining light. 

No Great White Way is needed here; 

God’s handiwork is bright and clear— 
Below the Rio Grande. 


Our helter-skelter, speedy ways, 

Our broken nights and hectic days, 

Are far removed, and may they stay. 

And may they never come this way 
Below the Rio Grande. 


I wonder if, with all our toil, 

And mingling in this vast turmoil, 

If we can say—at three-score day—— 

That we have more to show than they— 
Below the Rio Grande. 
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ADDRESS DELIVERED BY A. A. POLLAN 


at meeting of Department Heads at Santa Marta, Colombia, 
on November 29, 1925 


Gentlemen: 

I have called you here for the pur- 
pose of discussing management and 
policy. 

Management is used in a broad 
sense and applies to every one pres- 
ent at this meeting. All of you are 
managing something. It is not 
necessary for me to go into details 
regarding our departmental system 
of administration. It is a system 
well known to all of you and is now 
being used throughout the world by 
practically all highly organized gov- 
ernments and commercial entities. 
It is undoubtedly the best system yet 
devised, but, in order to accomplish 
all that is expected of it, there are 
certain fundamental principles’ that 
cannot be deviated fromy and these 
are the points that I propose to deal 
with at this meeting. , 

The first requisite of a business of 
this kind is to place the departments 
in the hands of absolutely loyal and 
efficient heads who are properly 
trained in their particular line. 

After this has been accomplished, 
we come to the vital question of co- 
operation as between department 


heads. The executive who fails to 
get absolute whole-hearted co-opera- 
tion between departments is losing 
money for his company and is travel- 
ing at a very rapid speed on the 
road to failure. He should fail. Co- 
operation to me means concerted ac- 
tion on the part of all concerned, 
which, of course, must be put forth 
in the right direction. In my opin- 
ion, the successful executive is aman 
who can determine to a fair and safe 
degree what his men are thinking 
about without asking them to tell 
him. You can apply this rule to 
practically all men of the organiza- 
tion who are called upon to handle 
other men. This, of course, includes 
department heads, superintendents, 
overseers, ete., right down the line 
to the farm foremen. This is simply 
a question of foresight, effort, and a 
study of human nature, or we might 
term it “human touch.” This busi- 
ness should be absolutely impreg- 
nated with human touch. The man 
who follows through and goes right 
to the heart of everything he under- 
takes can accomplish all that has 
been suggested. Incidentally, I 
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would not give the snap of my finger 
for any man who does not follow 
through. 


We now come to the all-important 
question of labor, which is one of 
the major problems of our time. 
Throughout tropical America our 
Company is paying high wages. We 
have invested tremendous sums of 
money in the establishment of a 
chain of hospitals that are second to 
none, These hospitals and medical 
departments are handled by the best 
doctors and nurses who can _ be 
found. They were all built and 
are maintained for the benefit of 
our employes and their families. 
Our laborers and employes are 
housed in the best structures that are 
to be found in the tropics, and enor- 
mous sums of money have been 
spent on sanitation, schools, etc. In 
view of all the above, the sane and 
sensible element of our laborers is 
satisfied and happy, but there are those 
always present ready to exploit 
the laborer as well as the Company. 
General world conditions have 
made it easy for this type of 
trouble-maker. The situation as out- 
lined makes it imperative that the 
men in our organization give this 
problem careful study. Here again 
we can accomplish a great deal by 
adopting the human-touch method. 
We must keep our fingers on the 
pulse of labor at all times. Very 
often labor disturbances can be 
averted by careful handling at the 
proper time. The superintendents 
should be able to get the confidence 
of their men and hold it. In the 
course of time, this should eliminate 
trouble before it started. Deal direct 
with your men and treat them fair and 
square at all times. Listen to their 
complaints with patience, and ‘if a 
man has been underpaid in error, even 


if it is only a trivial amount, see to it 
that the matter is rectified. Such treat- 
ment will do good, and it is our 
plain duty to carry out this policy 
to the letter. Show an interest in 
their families and their minor diffi- 
culties; it is the decent thing to do. 
It will be appreciated. 

During the past twelve months 
our Company has adopted and put 
into effect the operating budget. It 
is not necessary to explain this to 
you in detail. You are familiar with 
it and appreciate its value. I am a 
strong advocate of budgets, operat- 
ing and otherwise. It is my firm 
conviction that the adoption of this 
system was one of the wisest moves 
made by our Company since the 
day of its inception. It forces every 
one to look ahead, anticipate re- 
quirements, and keep in close touch 
with expenditures. To my mind, it 
is the application of a highly neces- 
sary commonsense principle, and I 
wonder how we have gotten along 
without it in the past. We must not be 
unmindful of the fact that other de- 
partments are doing things and 
showing excellent results. 

A great deal is being done in the 
different divisions in which we oper- 
ate to create the proper spirit 
among employes. Results obtained 
to date are highly satisfactory. The 
organization is improving every day, 
but there are still a few men who 
will make sarcastic remarks about 
“the Company” or what “they” are 
doing. The hour has arrived to 
purge the entire organization of such 
thoughts and remarks and to substi- 
tute “our Company” and “we” for 
“the Company” and “they.” It is 
our Company in every sense of the 
word. The most of you own stock 
in it, and those of you who do not 
should buy some. It is a safe and 
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sound investment. I believe that 
every employe of any importance 
should own stock. I am not preach- 
ing anything which I do not prac- 
tise. The United Fruit Company is 
an important part of my very exis- 
tence, and I should feel very much 
lost in the world without it. This 
expresses the feeling of practically 
every man in the organization who 
has been connected with it for any 
length of time. 

The future is extremely bright for 
the man who is made of the. right 
material and who is willing to put 
his whole soul and body into his 
work. I mean by this the man who 
carries through, who is willing to do 
real work, who goes to the heart of 
everything in hand, who insists on 
getting all the facts rather than a 
smattering idea, and who makes the 
business of his Company an im- 
pesiant factor of his every step in 
life. 

One of the important questions 
confronting us to-day is the matter 
of developing men. Failure to do 
our part along this line will bring 
us to grief. Every official and de- 
partment head in the entire organi- 
zation should have first-class as- 
sistants who are capable and fully 
equipped to step into the position 
higher up on a moment’s notice. 
These men should be available for 
service in other Divisions. We must 
not lose sight of the fact that our 
Company operates in many coun- 
tries and that we may be called upon 
at any moment to supply help. It 
is our plain duty to be prepared 
when the call comes. 

Remember that the young begin- 
ner of to-day will be the executive 
of to-morrow. With few exceptions, 
the young beginners of to-day are 
clean and decent in every respect. 


The most of them come from good 
families and comfortable homes, but 
very few have had experience out- 
side their own country. They find 
new conditions and environment, 
and, in consequence, it is of the ut- 
most importance that they be taken 
in hand by some one who will guide 
them in the right direction. The 
“some one” in this case means you 
and me. Take these men into your 
confidence. Show an interest in 
their mode of living and insist on a 
decent moral standard. In order to 
accomplish the desired results, these 
men must be started right. It must 
be understood from the outset that 
a working knowledge of the Spanish 
language is absolutely necessary in 
tropical America. To me it is in- 
conceivable that a man should ex- 
pect to succeed in a Spanish-speak- 
ing country unless he can under- 
stand and speak the language. All 
of our men should make a study of 
the Latin-American people. We are 
living in their country, and it is up 
to us to adjust ourselves, if any ad- 
justment is necessary. Decent and 
honest diplomacy should be prac- 
tised at all times. The educated 
Latin-American is gentle mannered, 
and we cannot blame him if he re- 
sents rough methods. If I have 
ever accomplished anything in Cen- 
tral or South America it has been 
due in a large measure to the fact 
that I have been able to control my 
temper during trying and critical 
moments. 

In conclusion, I wish to make it 
clear that what I have said should 
not be taken as a criticism of any 
one. The matters discussed have 
been dealt with in a frank manner, 
which, in my opinion, is the only 
sound method of doing business. 

(Turn to page 369) 
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The following speech was made by Mr. A, Roger Ackerley at the Annual 
Dinner given to their employes by Elders & Fyffes, Ltd., London: 


Gentlemen,—I have just been turning up 
the report of our last year’s dinner in the 
Banana Budget and reading Mr. Robert 
Clark’s speech. Well, I am no orator, as 
vou all know, but I have got quite a lot of 
things to tell you, and I hope I shall be able 
to get through them. Following a man like 
Mr. Robert Clark, after three years, is not 
an easy matter, for he is an orator and I 
am not. 

The first intimation I had that I was to 
be Chairman was when I received the invi- 
tation which you all had. My fellow direc- 
tors put their heads together, in my absence, 
and elected me Chairman without telling me 
(laughter). 

We have had a very good year in the 
banana trade, and naturally, it is greatly due 
to the efforts of you boys, but I will talk to 
vou about that later. I want to get down 
to business of another sort. I wish to speak 
of the regret in all our hearts that Mr. Hal 
Stockley is not able to be with us to-night. 
He has been very ill indeed, but I am glad 
to tell you that he is now round the corner, 
and that we shall have him with us again 
very shortly. I would like, with your per- 
mission, to get Mr. Peacock to send him a 
note of affection and sympathy (applause). 

Now, I am going to get on to something 
I do know something about. I am going to 
talk to you about babies (laughter). Some 
of you may have noticed the list of my babies 
in the ante-room to-night. They are mount- 
ing up; I have got 16 new ones this year. 
There are only five girls amongst those 16, 
but the list is not yet closed. You boys are 
coming on, and are supporting England with 
some healthy young men, presumably for the 
banana trade on the Continent and in Eng- 
land. But I want you to get on with the 
ood work, and bring us some more babies, 
because I am not satisfied, you know (laugh- 
ter). 

However, the particular babies about which 
I want to talk to you to-night are the real 


banana babies. We have been in this busi- 
ness since bananas were babies. My old 
friend, Stockley, and I started in the first 
place with the Canary banana, and it was 
a baby. We started 33 years ago with 500 
bunches of bananas and got rid of them sat- 
isfactorily and we have been together ever 
since. We are ourselves, I think, the god- 
fathers of the banana babies. 

We handled those 500 bunches of Canary 
bananas with difficulty, because things 33 
vears ago in trade generally, and especially 
in the fruit trade, were very different to 
what they are to-day; and Mr. Stockley be- 
ing salesman and I being office boy, we had 
a considerable lot to learn before we got 
to the bottom of the particular difficulties of 
the banana business. Then came the West 
ae banana baby. Oh, what a howl there 
was! 

It was condemned by newspaper men, 
railway men (there are a lot of them here 
to-night), everybody condemned it, the pub- 
lic as well. They said, “We have been used 
to the Canary banana; we do not think it 
is a banana at all, it is so big.”” Well, you 
know, the question of the banana is an old 
one. Scientists are still wondering what was 
the fruit in the Garden of Eden that was 
the cause of all the trouble (laughter). If 
it was not the banana, it was probably some- 
thing like it (laughter). 

Now, when we started the West India ba- 
nana, Mr. Stockley and I had to go up one 
day to Paddington and we had to interview 
the General Manager of the Great Western 
Railway Company, who was an early Vic- 
torian, and narrow-minded. He was very 
annoyed with us, and said he did not believe 
in bananas, and thought cattle trucks good 
enough to carry them in, with straw packing. 
In fact, he told us to go to “blazes,” and I 
had the greatest difficulty in keeping Mr. 
Stockley’s hands off his throat! (Laughter. ) 

Well, we came to Covent Garden, and got 
into the hands of Mr. Howard, who is here 
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to-night. It is a funny thing, but 33 years 
ago we did not even know Covent Garden. 
We came to find a warehouse. Mr. Howard 
became our landlord, and he is our landlord 
to-day. He is also our very good friend, 
and I think it speaks volumes for the banana 
trade, as a family, that we should have 
started business with the same landlord we 
have to-day, and he was an unsophisticated 
boy in those days. 

Now, when we went to the Railway Com- 
panies about the West India banana, they 
would not carry it (we have some of the 
Managers sitting round us to-night) and they 
said, “If we have to carry it, we will carry 
it at owner’s risk, and even our present 
owner’s risk will not do for us; we must 
euard ourselves against this awful banana.” 
So they added another onerous clause to 
their contract. 

It is interesting to be able to tell you 
about the Railway Companies while we are 
here. I must say that it is a pity there 
were not more men of the type of our 
friend Mr. C. A. Roberts, at Paddington, in 
those days. We are all glad to see him 
with us to-night. In those days he helped us 
from the very beginning, and was ready with 
sympathy and help. 

Before I came here to-night I got a tele- 
gram from Liverpool which states that seven 
or eight of our boys are being kept back 
from this dinner because of the Petworth 
being delayed by fog. It is one of the inci- 
dentals of the banana business. I was speak- 
ing to Captain Long to-night, and he tells 
me that they have had some beastly weather 
up there. A child: who was told by her 
mother to go out and do an errand one 
night said, “It isn’t a fit night to turn a 
dog out, let father go” (laughter). 

Now, in 1901 (I hope I am not keeping 
vou too long), we started with three ships 
in our banana trade, and they were bringing 
20,000 bunches of bananas over every fort- 
night. This year we have 22 ships in service, 
bringing 13,000,000 bunches of bananas. 
Gentlemen, we are building six new ships, 
‘which will be in operation next year. making 
28 ships in the service, bringing 16,000,000 
bunches of bananas (applause). 

Our guests do not realize what this means 
so well as some of you boys who have to 
handle the fruit, and even those 28 ships 
are only part of the Great White Fleet of 
over 80 vessels occupied in the same business 
in different parts of the world. It is a won- 
derful business, the banana business; run for 
nothing but bananas, and still the supply is 
short of the demand. 
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Now to run a business like that you have 
got to remember that you must have good 
men, and although it is invidious, almost, to 
mention good men in this company, I would 
like to point out to you men like Captain 
Bartlett and Mr. Prim who look after our 
fleet of steamers. Also Mr. John Harrison, 
who has to deal with the six new ships 
which are coming into commission next year- 
Do you realize what it means to men in high 
positions to find six new captains, engineers 
and the whole of the other crew to go on 
board? We are supplying these six new 
ships, but it is a “hell” of a job. The man 
in the street does not understand what it 
means. If we did not have good men, we 
should not be where we are to-day. I would 
like to say that one of our departments, and 
a most important one, the Accountant's De- 
partment, headed by Mr. Milner, means al- 
most everything in our business. You must 
have good accountants, you must have your 
books well kept to run a business (hear, 
hear). We have also our Traffic Depart- 
ment, which is responsible for bringing most 
of the railway men here. The Traffic De- 
partment tells me that the Great Western 
Railway and the L. M. & S. Railway run 
2,000 special insulated wagons for the ba- 
nana trade alone. 

The fleet has been well looked after by 
Captain Bartlett and Mr. Prim, and has 
traveled this year without any mishap what- 
ever. It is wonderful. 5 

Now, if we did not have organization we 
should not get on. If we did not have a 
man like Mr. Geo. Ackerley at the head of 
the Fruit Distributing Co., Ltd., and were 
without Mr. Bissett and Mr. Caws, we should 
be spending sleepless nights. We take our 
hats off to the Fruit Distributing Co., Ltd.. 
for getting rid of our fruit and giving us 
all perfectly easy minds (cheers). 

‘We have a Stores Department conducted 
by Mr. Wigg, which operates practically all 
over the world, and which sells anything 
from a white elephant to a pin (laughter ) . 
If I want a new suit I go to the Stores 
Department and I get a beautiful: suit of 
clothes without getting out of my chair, and 
when Mr. Stockley wants a lawn mower Or 
anything of that sort, he also goes there. 

Our longest journey by railway is from 
Avonmouth to Inverness, about 600 miles, 
and thanks to the Railway Company and the 
railwaymen, we never have a truck of ba- 
nanas on the line for more than one night, 
in the whole country. 

On the Continent Mr. Sanders looks after 
us equally well. We have special trucks there 


— 
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running for eight days with electrical heat- 


ing, and their own generating machinery. ” 


Bananas are now being taken to Vienna, 
Budapest, Helsingfors, and all over the Con- 
tinent. 


I was in Vienna the other day and I am 
delighted to tell you that they have one of 
the most up-to-date banana installations I 
have ever seen. 


In Russia, before the War, they had to 
carry bananas wrapped in blankets on their 
shoulders through snow six feet high and 
the local Customs men wanted to take them 
on to the. weighing machine in the snow. 

* * * * 


For the benefit of our guests, I may say 
we have our two foreign companies, one in 
France and the other in Holland: and on 
the staffs we have our own boys. We do not 
engage anyone to run our banana business, 
and we teach our own boys from our schools 
in Hull and Avonmouth, and different places. 
They learn the business, go out to the other 
ends of the Continent, speak the various 
languages ,and get on extremely well with 
the natives. I think our men in Rotterdam, 
in London, or Liverpool or, Bristol, or any- 
where else you like to mention, are a big 
family and all work together (applause). 


I don't know if you think I have been 
speaking long enough, but I would like to 
noint out that the banana has been specially 
honored to-night. It is supported by both 
the Church and the State—we have had the 
Church and we are going to have the State. 
It is an honor we ought to be very proud of, 


I have a sheaf of telegrams here, and I 
want to say that among them are telegrams 
from our peonle in the Canary Islands and 
also in Barcelona, telling us that they are 
holding their own staff dinner at the same 
time as we are holding ours, and conveying 
nets very best wishes to all of us assembled 
here. 


Before I sit down I will read a telegram 
which I have received from Mr. Victor M. 
Cutter, the President of the United Fruit 
Company: “Exceedingly regret my inability 
to accept invitation to Elders and Fyffes’ 
dinner, November 20th, and I extend hearti- 
est greetings and hest wishes to our asso- 
ciates in England from entire personnel of 
United Fruit Company” (loud cheers). 

I rather think that is a good note on which 
to conclude my remarks. I would like to 
thank vou again, and beg you to keep the 
FE. & F. flag flying, and to keep it clean 
‘(loud cheers). 


* 
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In a letter from Mr. Peacock, Editor of 
the Banana Budget published by Elders & 
Fyffes, Ltd,. writing about this Annual Din- 
ner, he said: 


“We appreciated very much this cable from 
Mr. Cutter in which he said that he thor- 
oughly recognized the work we were doing 
on this side for the cause. As a matter of 
fact, I may tell you that your side was 
very much in our thoughts during the din- 
ner and en the following day, for we have 
pleasant and vivid recollections of Mr. New- 
some being with us last year and of his at- 
tending at a football match, on the day after 
the dinner, and presenting a cup to the win- 
ning side. On that occasion, we, in London, 
felt rather sad at the poor show we made, 
and there and then a solemn determination 
was formed that next year, win or lose, 
London would at least put up a better show. 
In point of fact, when the time duly came, 
they played an inspired game and just won. 
The point I would like to make is that even 
in sports this “will to win’ means much, and 
—translated into the fields of business en- 
deavor—it may mean even more. 

“T am enclosing herewith a pull from a 
block showing the William Newsome Chal- 
lenge Cup which I am sure will interest 
you.” 
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A TRANSPORTATION MAN ALL HIS LIFE 


William B. Wheeler, Passenger 
Traffic Manager of the United Fruit 
Company, has been a_ transportation 
man all his business life. He began 
his career as office 
boy in the office of 
the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul 
Railway at, Buffalo, 
Nee Lhe mest 
few years he was 
connected with the 
Passenger Depart- 
ments of the Un- 
ion Pacific, the Old 
Queen and Crescent 
Route (now part of 
the Southern Rail- 
way System), the 
Northern Pacific, 
Chicacio and 
North-western and 
Rock Island Lines, 
with this latter 
Line reporting to 
Mr. W. J. Leahy, 
the present Passen- 
ger Traffic Man- 
ager of that road in 
Chicago. For a 
period of one year 
he specialized in railroad advertising 
and later was appointed City Passen- 
ger Agent of the Lackawanna Rail- 
road and later Theatrical Passenger 
Agent in charge of all theatrical 
movements from the Western end of 
the line. He then took service with 
the Union Ticket Office at Buffalo as 
Assistant Ticket Agent with a view 
to gaining a better knowledge of the 
selling end through the issuance of 
tickets over the entire United States 
and Canada. He was afterwards ap- 
pointed Assistant City Ticket Agent, 
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and then City Passenger and Ticket 

Agent of the Lehigh Valley Railroad 

at Buffalo. He later became Travel- 

ing Passenger Agent of the Lehigh 

Valley Railroad, 

covering the mid- 

dle Western terri- 

tory and later still 

was appointed 
their General 
Western Passen- 
ger Agent with 
offices at Chicago. 
After two years’ 
service there he re- 
turned to Buffalo 
as General Agent 
of the Passenger 
Department of the 
Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road in charge ot 
the entire Western 
territory. This po- 
sition he held up to 
1914, when he join- 
ed the late Mr. W. 
M. Lowrie, who 
had been appointed 
Passenger Traffic 
Manager of the 
United Fruit Com- 
pany. Mr. Wheeler’s first service 
with this Company was as City Pas- 
senger and Ticket Agent at Havana 
and after a few months he was trans- 
ferred to New York as Special Pas- 
senger Agent and represented Mr. 
Lowrie on all outside Passenger 
Traffic matters. In 1916, Mr. Wheel- 
er was appointed Traveling Passen- 
ger Agent at Chicago and later on 
became Western Passenger Agent 
and still later General Western Pas- 
senger Agent at Chicago in charge of 
Western territory. 


Two years later 
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he was again transferred to the Pas- 
senger Manager’s office in New York 
as Special Passenger Agent. In ad- 
dition to there duties he continued as 
General Western Passenger Agent at 
Chicago until his successor was ap- 
pointed in January, 1920, at which 
time Mr. Wheeler was appointed 
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General Passenger Agent at New 
York and continued in this position 
until August, 1924, when he was ap- 
pointed acting Passenger Traffic 
Manager. In February, 1925, he was 
officially appointed to his present 
position. He has, indeed, been a 
transportation man all his life. 


PASSENGER SOLICITATION 


By W. B. Wueeter, Passenger Trafic Manager 


The best basis I know of for solicit- 
ing passenger business for the United 
Fruit Company, whether as individuals 
or by the shipload, is for the solicitor 
to be “sold’? on our own passenger 
service. If he has been over the line 
he is sure to be sold. If he has not 
had that personal experience he can at 
least be assured that the service is ex- 
ceedingly high grade. In other words, 
he can go at his prospect with a sure 
knowledge that if the service is sold 
the passenger will come back a boos- 
ter. “Confidence in the goods’ can be 
put one hundred per cent into solicita- 
tion. 

What is known in the passenger 
transportation world as “organized 
business” is highly desirable ; moreover, 
it is business that any official or em- 
ploye anywhere in the far-flung ranks 
of the United Fruit Company may eas- 
ily originate. In other words, this 
means YOU. You may have the op- 
portunity right at hand to produce a 
very desirable piece of revenue for 
your Company. Naturally, that is just 
what everybody connected with the 
Company wants to do if he can—help 
increase the revenue. Such help comes 
from all sides with respect to individ- 
ual passengers but the “group move- 
ment” idea, while very simple, may not 


have caught your attention. Group 
travel may range anywhere from two 
or three couples, who have been in- 
duced to make the trip together, up to 
proportions like some of the highly 
successful parties we have cared for 
which required from one to three en 
tire United Fruit steamers. The bowl- 
ing club to which you belong, your 
dancing club, a neighborhood club, a 
church organization, a local Rotary or 
Kiwanis Club, a Shrine Temple, the 
Knights of Columbus, the Oddfellows, 
the Elks, a Chamber of Commerce, 
any one of an almost innumerable num- 
ber of fraternal, social, business or re- 
ligious groups may present the field for 
your good work for your Company. 
But someone may ask, ‘“‘How shall I go 
about it,” or object, “That takes time. 
I am willing and even eager to help the 
Company through the Passenger De- 
partment, but I- cannot give the time 
to it. I have my own particular job 
to take care of.” Answering the 
above theoretical objection before 
considering the question that precedes 
it:—You do not have to give any of 
your time to developing the business. 
Just get the “lead” to the Passenger 
Department representative in your ter- 
ritory or to the Passenger Traffic Man- 
ager’s office in New York and the Pas- 
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senger Department will undertake to 
do the rest. So the real point is to get 
the “lead.” And now to explain how 
to go about it. That again is simple 
as it requires only a sketchy presenta- 
tion to permit of your applying the pos- 
sibilities to your own situation. First 
take United Fruit Company Cruises as 
a matter of interesting conversation 
with anybody to whom you may be 
talking and particularly in such club 
circles as have been indicated above. It 
is a good subject for conversation; few 
people indeed who are not interested 
in travel and especially travel to the 
lureful tropics—the land of waving 
palms and balmy breezes, and replete 
with romance. Tell your people that 
the United Fruit Company has good 
passenger ships,—many think of them 
only as Fruit ships. Good ships 
and many of them, so many, in- 
deed, that they maintain regular service 
all the year ‘round from different ports. 
Tell them, what you safely may, that 
these ships are well managed, that the 
food is good, that officers and crew are 
courteous, that “Every Passenger is a 
Guest”. Tell them that passengers who 
use the “Great White Fleet” ships come 
back delighted with their trips, and you 
can safely tell this to any of your best 
friends, for our passengers do come 
back delighted. Suggest how pleasing 
it would be for a group from your 
Club, or from the other fellow’s Club, 
to make one of these Cruises, Tell them 
that the Cruises are not expensive 
for they are not, as compared with nu- 
merous trips not nearly so desirable. 
Arouse the interest, get the “lead’’ 
along these lines and let the Passenger 
Department know when you think it 
has reached a closing stage. A highly 
desirable point is to try to get one in- 
fluential member of an organization in- 
terested. It is pleasantly surprising to 
see what one popular man or woman 


can do with the idea of travelling with 
a group of congenial friends, once the 
idea finds lodgement. A simple in- 
stance of this:—One man in a Western 
town of 15,000 got the idea of a Cruise 
with some of his friends and the result 
was a party of five couples (ten United 
Fruit Cruise tickets). That kind of 
thing helps pay salaries and dividends. 
This Western man had no interest 
whatever in the matter other than to 
have a congenial group of friends with 
him on his trip. 

Even when these group movements 
start and fail to materialize into num- 
bers, the effort is by no means wasted. 
It may plant the seed and bring tickets 
from wholly unexpected sources. 
Without doubt we secure many pas- 
sengers from just such agitation and 
oftentimes there is no way of tracing 
the factor that first engendered the in- 
terest. This is particularly true where 
a prospective trip is given publicity 
in an organization magazine, bulletin 
or local newspaper. Club magazines 
are always interested in giving publicity 
to anything going on in the ranks of 
their own membership and_ local 
newspapers to prominent local groups 
who are travelling or contemplate 
travel. Many secretaries of clubs and 
organizations in general are very Tre- 
ceptive to the suggestion of a trip from 
among their membership. The secre- 
tary may be just the proper starting 
place; he (or she) knows who among 
the membership is inclined and able 
to travel. Perhaps the secretary wil! 
send out a notice on the subject, an- 
nounce it at meetings, post it in as- 
sembly places and, as before suggested, 
give it publicity through the organiza- 
tion bulletin or magazine. 

One of the important phases of or- 
ganization movements is that the re- 
sults do not end with a single trip or 
even a series of them. Members and 
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non-members, reading of the cruise or 
having it described to them by returned 
participants, decide to make the trip 
independently. Numerous such book- 
ings follow organization movements 
and there are many cases where the 
effects of a successful trip have been 
felt for years after in the sale of tickets. 
No town in the United States that is 
large enough to have a Chamber of 
Commerce is too small to be the source 
of a possible cruise party. True, the 
smaller places cannot be expected to 
produce like New York, Boston, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, New Or- 
leans or Philadelphia, but wherever a 
few men such as make up Chambers of 
Commerce gather together there is a 
spirit which makes a special party pos- 
sible. If the place is small it may pro- 
duce no more than from one to a half- 
dozen couples, but it does not take 
many such groups to fill a steamer. 
Every small town in the country has 
two or three couples able to make a 
United Fruit Cruise and oftentimes all 
that is necessary is to call the right 
man’s attention to it and suggest how 
pleasant it would be if he and another 
couple or two went. That is not 
enough to make a “Chamber of Com- 
merce party” but it is the group move- 
ment spirit. 

Brought down to the individual basis 
it is always a good bet to suggest to 
anybody who buys a ticket that it would 
be still more enjoyable if they had an- 
other couple or two from among their 
friends to go along. The best part of 
this suggestion is that it is true. Two 
or more congenial couples get tremen- 
dously increased enjoyment out of a 
trip. They travel in automobiles to- 
gether, find tabies together in the din- 
ing-room, shop together and, in gen- 
eral, help each other to find added en- 
joyment. This plan has virtue—It 
works. It seems obvious to approach 
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a Chamber of Commerce with respect 
to a trip on the trade extension basis, 
for such cruises into lands reached by 
the United Fruit Company do create a 
better understanding from which trade 
naturally grows. But it is well to bear 
in mind that one of the important re- 
sults of such a cruise is to create greater 
good fellowship among the members 
of the organization itself. Many men 
have come to a better understanding of 
the people of their own home town on 
trips with organizations to which they 
belong. Many a plan for business and 
civic expansion and development at 
home has been planned out on the decks 
of “Great White Fleet” ships, during 
the numerous cruises different Cham- 
bers of Commerce and Clubs have 
made over the United Fruit Lines. The 
solicitor should keep these points in 
mind and bring them forward along 
with the foreign trade aspects. 
Sometimes the Chamber of Com- 
merce man will say, “Well, this seems 
all right, but the ports reached by the 
United Fruit Company, while produc- 
tive, are not big enough producers. I 
think we ought to go to South Amer- 
ica.” However, it is a lot easier for 
the officials of a Chamber of Commerce 
to organize a representative group for 
the shorter and less expensive Carib- 
bean Cruise. Many business men who 
cannot get away for a long trip would 
welcome the idea of two or three weeks 
with a congenial group of friends, It 
is practically the universal experience 
of Chamber of Commerce officials once 
they have fostered one of these cruises 
to find a demand that it, or something 
similar, he repeated. In other words, 
such trips are decidedly popular with a 
great many individual members of 
Chambers of Commerce. It is thus an 
activity that has the approval of mem- 
bers, it increases good fellowship within 
the organization, and it can be handled 


under United Fruit Company methods 
without the organization assuming a 
heavy liability. 
Because they are primarily fruit- 
carrying vessels and, therefore, do not 
accommodate large passenger lists, or- 
ganization officials as well as individual 
passengers often get a false idea of the 
size and seaworthiness of United Fruit 
Company ships. A strong argument 
against this idea is the fact that so 
many of the great organizations of the 
country have made satisfactory cruises 
on them and a still stronger argument 
is that some of these organizations have 
made such cruises not only once, but 
two, three and even four times—proof 
positive that the ships and the service 
are highly satisfactory. From an or- 
ganization standpoint experience has 
shown that it is much more satisfactory 
to have a comparatively small, rather 
than a large number ona cruise. There 
is more good-fellowship through sev- 
enty-five or one hundred people having 
practically the whole ship to them- 
selves. Everybody gets acquainted with 
everybody else. The decks are not 
crowded. All can be seated in the din- 
ing-room at one time. The ships go 
alongside docks while passengers on 
larger vessels operated by other 
lines must be sent ashore very often 
in lighters and launches. Many of the 
extremely interesting ports are not 
large ones. A large party jams up ho- 
tels when it is necessary to spend a 
night ashore and finds its members 
cramped in automobiles and discom- 
moded in many ways. One of the rea- 
sons cruise ships carrying hundreds of 
passengers make such short calls at cer- 
tain ports is not because of a lack of 
interesting things at these ports, but in 
order that the visitors may get away as 
quickly as possible from the discom- 
forts and complications caused by their 
own numbers. 


It is a good thing to remember that 
United Fruit Company ships are built 
for tropical service and offer cruise 
possibilities peculiar to themselves. 
The smaller number of passengers 
carried makes a fine degree of 
personal attention possible and every- 
one who travels enjoys having his 
personal requirements looked after. 
United Fruit Company ships have the 
best food in the world; they have the 
finest staterooms; the best beds, the 
roomiest decks and it is believed the 
most courteous ship’s officers you will 
find anywhere. In fact, the solicitor 
cannot go wrong in presenting his argu- 
ments to his prospect, if he assures him 
that he will have a better time than he 
ever had before if he travels on a 
Great White Fleet ship; and it is the 
personal interest of each and every 
member of this great organization that 
is going to help to bring increased reve- 
nue to the Passenger Department. 


Ne Bil 


Employes who visit the Tropics 
often return with excellent photo- 
graphs taken during their travels. 
Some of these pictures would prove 
very valuable in our publicity work 
and we would be very appreciative ot 
contributions on this order. 


Robert Hamilton, the warbling Elliott-Fisher, en- 

gineer, serves a song with every manifest. Some 

day he’ll be discovered. Take that any way you 
wish.—Freight Traffic Dept., N. Y. 
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This card is for the pur- 
pose of reporting prospective . 
. business, freight or passenger, Freight Traffic Manager 
which might if solicited move 
via United Fruit Comay— | Passenger Traffic Manager 
Steamship Service. Such in- (Cross out one) 
formation will be very much 


prompt sollte, UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
17 Battery Place 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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One of these cards is inserted in this magazine. Keep. it before you and use it next time you hear of a 
movement of freight or passengers. Read the article “Solicitation” on page 343. It tells how you can 
co-operate with the Freight and Passenger Departments 
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ROCINANTE 


By JoHN Stuart Erskine, T7éla 


Biography II—Mr. Erskine’s history of “Jemima” was featured in 
November, 1925, issue 


“Do you know how to ride?” asked 
Raymond, my overseer, as he swung 
a long leg over his mule. I had ar- 
rived in Honduras but the day before, 
so the question was not unnatural. 


“Yes, I know,” I replied. I pulled 
my stirrup leathers out to the length 
of my arm and buckled them. ‘The 
hooded box stirrups then hung to 
within eighteen inches of the ground, 
I jarred into the saddle and swung 
a spurred heel against the mule’s ribs. 
Instantly things began to happen. The 
mule jolted into the air, took three 
stiff-legged jumps, tripped over a 
stump, and pitched me headlong into 
the unsavory center of a banana mat. 
Then, as though satisfied with her 
work, she dropped her head and be- 
gan to nibble green bananas from a 
bunch that lay on the ground. 


“So I see,’ said Raymond, with- 
out cracking a smile. (It was a long 
time before I got used to his not smil- 
ing when amused; somehow, _ it 
seemed deceitful, insolent.) I crawled 
out of the mat and shook the smelly, 
damp trash off my shirt as well as I 
was able. “Try again,” suggested 
Raymond. 


I looked doubtfully at the sleepy 
dun mule that had thrown me and 
thought I detected a lurking devil in 
her eye. Still, there was nothing else 
to be done. I swung into the saddle 
and gripped the pommel firmly. Noth- 
ing happened. Raymond kicked his 
mule into a walk, and mine fell into 
an easy pace behind him. I felt 


strangely disappointed. There is 
nothing so annoying as an unexpected 
unpleasantness which fails to happen. 


In the weeks that followed, I got a 
deeper insight into mule psychology ; 
yet the deeper I went, the less, I 
found, I knew. I found that bucking 
was not one of my mule’s regular 
habits but was indulged in by her only 
at unexpected moments. All my at- 
tempts to guard against this by ex- 
pecting her to buck at unexpected mo- 
ments were unavailing. Ultimately I 
consoled myself by not minding 
whether she bucked or no. But when 
I had become content to have her 
buck, she ceased to buck altogether. 
Instead, she took to biting my leg. I 
devoted several weeks of my time to 
curing her of this trick. I rode the 
farm upon her, and when I should 
have been looking to the state of the 
bridges and the fullness of the ban- 
anas, I had my eyes glued to her nose. 
She fully realized my attentiveness, 
but sooner or later temptation became 
too much for her and she reached for 
my toe, whereupon I tried to dislodge 
her front teeth with my boot. For a 
long time we played this game with 
mutual satisfaction, but at last I be- 
came too expert and she gave it up. 


Our farm, La Pereza, was laced 
with a network of drains, and we 
had, in consequence, to keep two 
bridgemen constantly at work lest the 
roads become impassable. And, be- 
cause of the number of new bridges 
we had to make, we usually had holes 
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in our old bridges which we were too 
busy to repair. It was the custom of 
my mule, on coming to one of these 
holes, to shy at it, then to put a fore- 
foot into it and fall heavily forward, 
jerk the foot out and fall heavily 
backward, jerk that out and gallop 
for dear lite, lest I should spur her 
in punishment for her clumsiness. 
Which showed sagacity, for I certain- 
ly would have spurred her, had she 
not run away. On the rare intervals 
when she failed to put her foot into 
one of these holes, I nearly fell out 
of the saddle in surprise and disap- 
pointment, 

Regardless of my mule’s sex, I 
named her Rocinante. It was not 
until later that I learned that half the 
timekeepers’ riding beasts in Central 
America had been called after Don 
Quijote’s horse. It is our one poor, 
pathetic claim to classicism. What is 
Don Quijote to us? We do not read 
him, we do not know his people. We 
have not gleaned in the romantic 
novels that drove him mad, and we 
have heard of chivalry but as a dis- 
tant, foolish thing. Yet we name our 
riding beasts “Rocinante,’ for we 
recognize, we know not how, that 
Don Quijote represents Spain and 
things Spanish—even mules— 
throughout eternity. 

Raymond took me to task about 
Rocinante. “Why don’t you get a 
mule that can andar?” he asked. 
“That jackrabbit can’t go a mile an 
hour.” “J don’t want to gallop,” I 
protested. ‘“‘Time’s the only thing 
you never run short of down here. JI 
like to be able to see the work. Be- 
sides, I want a mule that will be in 
the same place I left her, when I come 
hack from counting a section of sup- 
plies.” 

Raymond looked at me from under 


his sleepy white lashes and almost 
smiled. 

Still, Rocinante had one virtue— 
the more I rode her the fatter she be- 
came, Spurs had little effect upon her 
hide, sticks had no effect upon her 
spirit. Not one slightest trace of af- 
fection did she show me for the years 
of ili-treatment I bestowed on her. 
Between us there were none of the 
touching exchanges of caresses that 
moving pictures would have us be- 
lieve necessary for the management 
of riding stock. I never embraced 
Rocinante’s neck nor kissed her nose. 
I merely climbed into the saddle and 
kicked her in the ribs, and she re- 
plied by trying to kick me in the leg. 
A dog would have fawned upon me 
for such abuse—like many men; Ro- 
cinante showed the whites of her 
eyes and kicked—like many men. 
And I respected her the more for her 
self-respect—from which some might 
learn; and I spurred her the oftener 
for my own self-respect—from which 
too, they might learn. 


Life is not all clover for a saddle 
mule. There were days of single- 
footing from fruit car to fruit car 
and from one banana cutter to the 
next, until her poor unshod hooves 
were worn thin by the ballast of the 
railroad track; there were other days 
when she became mud-caked and 
weary with plunging elbow-deep in 
the mire of the swampy back road of 
the farm; there were nights when she 
stood disconsolately under a_ tree 
while I sought to forget—in the 
answer to all doubts—the homesick- 
ness and boredom that for the first 
ten years afflict a man in the tropics; 
there were times when grass was 
short and she dined off green bananas 
in a muddy corral. Poor Rocinante! 
She would have shied at the sight of 
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a handful of corn or a lump of sugar. 
She never knew what life might have 
been to her, had she been born a race 
horse. Yet in spirit she was in no 
way inferior to a thoroughbred, and 
in her unwillingness to submit her 
character to the control of another, 
she had the pride that only a true 
savage can show—shame be to the 
civilized, 

At last I came to feel a great re- 
spect for Rocinante, for I recognized 
the fact that she was a better man 
than I. She submitted to no tyranny 
such as I have sometimes borne. She 
acquiesced in the labor by which she 
gained her green bananas and guinea 
grass, even as I to gain my rice and 
beans; but, when a spur pricked her, 
it clinked with her instant riposte, and 
revenged or not, the jab was forgot- 
ten; while I, wincing under a rebuke 
I considered at the time undeserved, 
have often closed my mouth and 
treasured up the hurt for future pay- 
ment. But in this we were alike— 
true forgiveness was beyond her as it 
is beyond me; she forgave only those 
whom she could not repay; I only 
those dead. But she revenged on the 
instant or not at all, for she knew that 
vengeance is tasteless when the of- 
fender has forgotten his fault. No 
unpaid debts soured her mind, and 
her dark brown eye mirrored a clear 
soul, 

In intellect, however, I found I was 
slightly superior to Rocinante. She 
had but two works in life; to eat and 
to walk. Yet I had to prevent her 
from eating sun-burnt bananas which 
would have given her colic, and I had 
to guide her around holes in the road 
into which she would have fallen with 
her eyes open. I recognized in her 
many human qualities; when she 
came’ to a muddy place, she would 


hesitate between the dry spots to the 
left and to the right and at last would 
go through the mud for inability to 
make up her mind; when she came to 
a bank of tapascuite grass, and lost 
the path therein, she would prepare 
to wait apathetically until someone 
helped her out again—exactly like 
many men; when she came to a high 
bush in the road, she would run fast- 
ter, falling over logs and into holes 
the more for her speed—just as many 
men, when the gentle mozo does not 
understand their Spanish, raised their 
voices as though that improved their 
grammar, 

But all friends part, especially in 
Honduras. One morning I strolled 
out of the house to find a tall grey 
mule saddled for me. “Qué tiéne la 
mia?” I asked. “A spider has bitten 
her,” replied Julio, the stockman, 
pointing to Rocinante, who stood on 
three legs at the edge of the corral. 
I examined her hoof and found a 
small cut above the coronet, a slight 
suppuration, nothing more. Should I 
send her to the mule hospital or get 
some iodine and cure her myself? | 
was days in making up my mind. 
(Rocinante would have made up her 
mind much quicker.) As is usual in 
such cases, I did not send her to the 
hospital and J forgot to get the iodine. 
At last I saw that she was going to 
loose her hoof, so I decided to send 
her in. 

“Good-bye, Rocinante,” I called, 
when TI had seen her loaded into a 
car, but she was rubbing her nose 
against a board and she paid no at- 
tention. 

I saw Rocinante but once there- 
after, for she was not sent back to 
La Pereza when she had grown a 
new hoof. A year later, when I was 
passing through the neighboring farm 
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of Los Haraganes, I stopped to ex- 
change words with an overseer in a 
fruit car, Three loaded mules lurched 
up the platform in charge of a Jamai- 
can negro. 

“Hullo, Jones,” I said, for I recog- 
nized the man. 

“Evenin’, chief,” he answered, grin- 
ning friendlily. (Many the time he 
had robbed me in my work.) 

One of the mules put out her head 


and clipped two fingers off a banana 
bunch on the mule in front. “Look 
out,” called the overseer. “That yel- 
low mule’s eating your fruit again.” 
“Hut!” cried Jones and waved an an- 
gry arm. The hungry mule flung up 
her head, and I recognized Rocinante. 

“Better change that mule, Jones,” 
counselled the overseer. ‘Eats all the 
fruit and isn’t worth a damn.” 

And so exit Rocinante. 


— AND THE WORST, IS GOSSIP! 


Gossip—‘“‘to tell idle or mischievous tales—especially about 


others.” 


That is the definition as given by the Standard Diction- 
ary, but Gossip is more than that. 


It is an unhealthful, parasitic growth that stifles ambition and 
good-will and poisons the air of offices in which it grows unchecked. 
Good-natured gossip is a time-waster; malicious gossip pro- 
duces ill-will, discontent and a lessening of efficiency. Both are 
bad and neither has a place in our Company where everyone is 


judged on his merits. 


You can’t gossip and remain loyal either to the Company who 
pays your salary or to the men and women who are your business 


associates. 


The injunction of St. Paul to “let your communica- 


tions be yea, yea; nay, nay” was in all probability written with the 


modern business office in mind. 


If you gossip and criticize your superiors you are breaking 


down office discipline. 


If you gossip and talk about your fellow employes you are 


sowing the seeds of discontent. 


If you gossip about society, the movies or about what Mary 
said to John, you are wasting your own and the Company’s time. 

Don’t gossip! If you want to win success and the good opinion 
of your superiors, DON’T GOSSIP! 


—UNCLE ED. 


John Lyons, otherwise known as “Buck,” an exponent 
of the “Charleston,” sure gets a big hand when he dances 
this “solo.” Be sure to see him at the Company dance this 
month.—Freight Traffic Dept., N. Y. 
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SHALL 1 GO TO THE TROP 


Being the second in a series of four letters written by an employe of the Company in 
Guatemala in answer to the question advanced by a young friend up North. 


Guatemala, Central America, 
November 30, 1925. 
Dear Bob: 

Last month we traveled in our letter from 
Barrios to Quirigua where I left you. This 
month let’s go to work on a banana farm 
and discover how fruit is grown. This is the 
logical place to go before we look into the 
work of the other departments, for if there 
were no farms other departments would not 
exist. 

Imagine then that you are assigned to 
an Overseer as fis Timekeeper. Your 
duties are the same as his except that he is 
responsible for what you do and he will, 
for at least six months, give out all work 
orders while you watch what is being done. 

It is well for you to pick up such infor- 
mation as you can for when you are given 
a small farm to run your troubles will 
begin. You will soon discover that an Over- 
seer will gladly teach you what he knows 
if you will show an ordinary amount of 
interest and intelligence. 

Another man who can help you is the 
Negro foreman. He is usually a Jamaican 
and raised among bananas. Remember all 
this when you get your first farm and do 
not arrive immediately at the conclusion that 
the road to the knowledge of fruit cultiva- 
tion has any short cut. 

Your foreman will not offer advice and 
if you want it you must seek it. 

The average farm has about 700 to 800 
acres; a large farm from 1,200 to 1,400, and 
a_ small farm 400 to 500 acres. They are 
divided into sections of one to thirty acres 
and interlined with tram lines where the 
fruit is hauled. Your first ride is apt to 
be the most interesting as you go trailing 
along under the banana trees, winding around 
fallen logs and plants, sometimes crossing 
small wooden bridges and now and then rid- 
ing over a bridge perched high in the air 
connecting the banks of a lagoon full of 
reeds, water and lazy alligators. 

Often the path leads to the shore of the 
Motagua River where you look across to 
the workmen’s little huts and an occasional 
stream tumbling down from the low hills 
in the distance, and often you will find 
piled along the banks the fruit of the In- 
dependent or Guatemalan planters whose 


farms are scattered all through the coun- 
try adjoining the Fruit Company’s property. 

Once in a while you ride through sections 
so wet from rains and floods that your mule 
sinks to his belly and when this happens 
he stops then and there and it is up to you 
to go overboard and persuade him to carry 
on. Occasionally you hit a hornets mest 
built beneath a banana leaf and then your 
mule needs no encouragement to keep movy- 
ing. ; 

If you come to a tram line well ballastec 
and properly grassed you can gallop your 
mule and get the fun of racing, but this 
seldom happens and your progress is slow, 
for you have much work to watch. 

Any farm producing fruit is being con- 
stantly replanted. Small suckers are care- 
fully dug away from the mother root and 
set in holes about eighteen inches deep and 
then covered with earth. These holes are 
sixteen fet apart, this being the distance that 
gives the plants the best chance to obtain 
the necessary amount of sunshine and water. 
Sometimes sodium nitrate is used as a ter- 
tilizer but usually the young plants are 
left to shift for themselves except for the 
usual amount of cleaning and pruning. S¢t- 
ting out suckers is called supplying. 

It will be difficult for you at first to dis- 
tinguish the number of hands a stem ot 
fruit has, and you will find it a bit puzzling 
to determine the grades. But practice makes 
perfect and before very long you will pick 
out the six, seven, eight and nine hand 
bunches and properly classify them. These 
points you must know, for they are among 
the most important things that you will have 
to decide. : 

Another part of your work is superintend- 
ing the laying out and the digging of drains 
to carry off excessive water in certain sec- 
tions You will have to locate the proper 
height and the contour of the land and make 
certain that the water will pass along into 
the rivers and brooks or the ditches along 
the trams. There must be no flow back and 
the water must run steadily downward to 
the spillway. 

Other work that comes under your super- 
vision is circling and forking, ballasting and 
grassing trams, cleaning pastures, making 
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trash pads, cutting leaves on fruit cutting 
days, cleaning camps where your laborers 
live and other various jobs necessary to the 
proper management of a farm. Do not be 
discouraged if you are slow to learn, You 
are bound to win out if you will stick to it, 
and, as I said before, keep asking questions 
of your foreman. 

Your day generally commences at six 
o'clock when the stockman brings your sad- 
dled mule to the front gate. You will not 
return to the house until eleven o’clock 
when you will be quite ready for dinner. 
Usually you do not go out in the afternoon 
but will write up some of the numerous farm 
reports. When your work is done you some- 
times drop over to the next farm to exchange 
ideas with your neighbor. 

Overseers do not like paper work and I 
do not imagine you will either but do not 
let your reports. slide, because by so doing 
you tie up the other departments, causing 
general confusion and irritation, and this re- 
flects on you. You may not enjoy writing 
and figuring, but you should not divide your 
work and do only that part which pleases 
you. 

Every week you have weather reports, 
fruit estimates, coupon reports for the cou- 
pons you have issued to your laborers, a 
farm letter giving in detail the work carried 
on during the preceding week, changes in 
pay roll and what other reports the District 
Superintendent may require from you. 
Every month you have reports covering 
acreage, stock, contracts, requisitions for sup- 
plies, hospital dependemis, and farm budget to 
make out and the coupons that you have is- 
sued during the entire month to report. The 
most important report, however, is the pay 
roll showing the names of your laborers and 
employes, the class and amount of work 
they have done, all deductions against them 
such as coupons, hospital and railroad tickets, 
mess accounts, etc., and finally the amount 
that the Paymaster is to pay them on his 
monthly pay trip. All these reports I have 
enumerated for later you will discover where 
they go and how important they are. 

So much for the paper work. 

_Every farm has as many fancy and or- 
dinary mules as it requires. Fancy mules for 
work and riding; ordinary mules for work. 
The native mule is much smaller than those 
shipped from the States, but he is very 
strong and you will find him hauling tram 
cars loaded with sixty to a hundred and 
twenty stems of fruit. He is an ill-tempered 
little beast, but a steady worker, 

Your riding mule is as comfortable as a 
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hard pine log and Heaven help you if you 
attempt to make him trot. His steps are 
short and mincing and his joints are made 
of steel. Walk him or gallop him and 
you will remain happy. He has no affection; 
in fact, he is a typical hard-boiled egg and 
is continuously planning in his mule-like 
way how he may outwit you. Never leave 
him unhitched when you dismount to ex- 
amine some particular farm work. If you 
do, you will walk home. Pet him if you 
must; whale him as you will, but do not 
try to make him your companion for all 
he wants is to eat and sleep and to be left 
to his own devices. The author of “Pigs is 
Pigs” should have known the mule family. 

There is much more that I might tell you 
about a farm. Purposely, I have not men- 
tioned your home life, for I have not enough 
space in this letter and, then, I want to in- 
clude the house in the next mail, for it is 
as much a part of your fun as are your 
other amusements. 

So now a word about the other depart- 
ments. 


Railroad or Transportation 


The hauling of the fruit from the farms 
to the main line of the International Rail- 
ways of Central America comes under the 
supervision of the Railroad Department. It 
is splendidly organized and efficiently oper- 
ated. There is a Superintendent in charge 
and under him are the Dispatchers, Yard- 
masters, Engineers and Brakemen. 

The Yardmasters arrange the yard space 
for the long trains; the Dispatchers route 
the trains and keep track of them from the 
time they leave the yards until they return. 
The Company operates over eighty miles of 
its own lines. 

On fruit-cutting days the little engines, 
some burning oil and others using gasoline, 
puff away from early morning until late at 
night. The Engineers are, for the most 
part, foreigners. They have worked in nearly 
every country south of the States and tell 
some strange tales. As a whole they are a 
hail-fellow-well-met crowd and good friends 
if you do not tread on their toes, They know 
what they want and usually get it. 


Telephone 


Of much importance is the work handled 
by the Superintendent and his assistants. 
That the lines should be in working order 
is absolutely necessary, for the Company cov- 
ers so much territory. Calls are going in all 
day and late into the night. There is a crew 
of men covering the Division installing new 


phones, setting up new wires and making 
any necessary repairs. Windstorms and 
floods are the principal causes for trouble. 


Superintendent of Agriculture 


The Superintendent of Agriculture is 
really the man who guides all agricultural 
work. His position is one of great responsi- 
bility. From his Superintendents and their 
Overseers he must exact the quality and the 
amount of work that will keep the Division 
producing and cutting sufficient fruit to 
supply the demands of the American mar- 
ket. He must have tact and patience for 
his subordinates are not from the same 
mould and in this Division the practice is 
not to break men but to teach them to 
become efficient. 


District Superintendent 


The District Superintendent is responsi- 
ble for the work which goes on in his 
District. He keeps in close touch with his 
Overseers, rides their farms and carefully 
inspects the work that is going on. Per- 
haps one of the hardest tasks he has to 
perform is to keep his men tuned up to 
the pitch that will make them turn out a 
grade of work that will reflect credit on 
the District. The Superintendent has offices 
for himself and his Assistant Superintendent 
and for his Chief Clerk and assistants in a 
comfortable one-story building divided into 
two rooms. 

All farm reports and reports pertaining 
to his District come to him to be filed or 
checked and they are then compiled and 
forwarded to the right destination. Some 
of these reports covering a period of years 
that have been laid away make interesting 
reading as a basis for comparison. 


Fruit Department 


The Fruit Department is in charge of a 
Superintendent, his Chief Clerk and office as- 
sistants. The work requires patience and 
accuracy for he is responsible to the General 
Office in the States for the grade, quality 
and quantity of fruit required by the mar- 
kets in America. His office keeps a record 
of the fruit as it is picked up and loaded 
on the boats, and also of the weekly, monthly 
and yearly estimates from the farms. It 
is on these estimates that he relies, to a 
great degree, for his cable reports. He is 
responsible for the quality shipped and it is 
unfortunate that “Iron Crosses” have passed 
out of fashion. 


Manager 


The Manager has his home and his offices 
He is, of course, the executive 


in Virginia. 


officer for the Division. To him come all 
reports of the work that is going on. He 
is responsible for maintaining friendly rela- 
tions between the government and the Com- 
pany and he must make certain that the Di- 
vision is being operated economically and 
efficiently. He has the task of holding to- 
gether the many Departments and coordinat- 
ing their work so that the Division may run 
as a unit. His position requires years of 
training in tropical work and necessitates a 
high degree of clear vision, tact and execu- 
tive ability. 
Division Inspector 


The Division Inspector is more or less 
the watch dog of the Division. His duty is 
to report the mistakes that he may find when 
he rides the farms and looks over some of 
the reports. Since he is a man who has 
been carefully trained his reports are read 
with attention by the higher officials. His 
hours are long and it is not unusual for him 
to cover 1,300 miles in one month. — 

Besides his work in connection with the 
farms he goes along on the monthly pay 
trips to facilitate the payment of the payroll, 
time checks and banana checks. He is a 
sort of “taxi” for the Division. 


Engineering and Construction Department 


The Chief Engineer and his assistants 
handle the surveying and the laving out of 
new farms, the building of railroads and 
levees and the construction of all buildings 
in the Division. The experience is inter- 
esting and valuable but the field work is 
hard. Tropical forests are thick and there 
are many small rivers and wide swamps. 
There is a Chief Engineer and an Assistant, 
a Chief Clerk and a number of office clerks. 
In Bananera there is the General Construc- 
tion Foreman who rushes around like an 
express train speeding across a prairie. The 
Division Plumber is also attached to this 
Department. 


Motor Cars and Marine Equipment 


Apart from the Machine Shop there is 
an expert mechanic who has under his super- 
vision the care of motor cars and motor 
boats. In all there are some forty or fifty 
of these operating along the the main line 
and the Company’s lines and running up and 
down the river between Tenadores (where 
Omagua Farm ships its fruit) and Eskimo 
Farm at Entre Rios. The boats go some 
distance below Eskimo down into the ma- 
hogany lands where the Company has ex- 
tensive holdings. Keeping the cars and boats 
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in condition is a steady job for they are 
put to hard usage. 


Machine Shop 


The Machine Shop is located in Quirigua, 
sixty miles from port. It has been in opera- 
tion for about twelve years and handles the 
repair work on locomotives, and the major 
repairs on motor boats and motor cars. It 
also takes care of repairs needed at the ice 
plant, electric plant and laundry. 


Ice Plant 


The Ice Plant has been: running for 
twelve years and has never suffered a break- 
down or a shortage of ice. The rated daily 
capacity is five tons and the daily output 
around four and a half. Distilled water is 
used in making the ice; it is the exhaust 
steam from the engines in the power plant. 
The ice which is furnished to employes of 
the Company, and to the hospital and com- 
missaries, is very clear and entirely free 
from any unpleasant taste. 


Electric Plant, Quirigua 


Eleven and a half years ago this plant 
was started. Today it furnishes power for 
driving the machines in the machine shop, 
laundry, bottling works and ice plant. It 
lights the hospital, commissaries, offices and 
houses in and around Quirigua. 

Hospital 

The hospital in Quirigua is rated the finest 
in Central America. It is thoroughly mod- 
ern with its sterilized equipment and operat- 
ing rooms. There is a staff of four doctors, 
a matron and five nurses, attendants and 
orderlies, and a number of employes in the 
kitchens and laundry. The building is two 
stories high and is located far up on a 
hill overlooking the banana farms. It is 
cool and spotless and in the first-class wards 
more than two people are never put into 
one room. Probably the greatest number 
of cases are for malaria, but there are a 
considerable number of surgical operations 
performed. 


Material and Supply and Merchandise 
Departments f 


These Departments, one dealing in such 
articles as farm tools, paints, spare parts 
for motor cars and boats, the other selling 
household goods such as food stuffs, cur- 
tains, fancy articles and the things that 
every housewife requires, are located in Bar- 
rios, accessible to the ships coming. from and 
going to foreign countries. 

The Merchandise Department sells its 
goods in the commissaries scattered over the 
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Division and run by colored men from 
Belize. They are courteous and obliging and 
are good tradesmen. They speak Spanish, 
English and Carib. They prefer the work 
of the commissaries to the kind of work 
the Jamaican negro seeks on the farms. 


At the head of the Department is a Super- 
intendent and under him an Assistant Super- 
intendent, Commissary Inspector, office 
clerks and the commissarians along the line, 

At the head of the Material and Supply 
Department is the General Store Keeper, 
who has a Chief Clerk and other clerks 
necessary to handle the office work and the 
bodega. 


Office of the Port Superintendent 


This is the first office you see when you 
arrive at Puerto Barrios and the last one 
you see when you depart. It occupies large 
quarters next to the offices of the Company 
lawyer. Here are handled the papers of the 
incoming and outgoing ships. Outbound and 
incoming freight is also handled here and 
the Company property in. Barrios is cared 
for from his office as well as the marine 
equipment at port. Passenger transporta- 
tion is arranged here and incoming tourists 
made welcome. The stevedores working on 
the wharves and handling the unloading and 
the loading of fruit are under the direction 
of this Department. There is a Superin- 
tendent, an Assistant Superintendent and 
the men and women required in the office. 


Accounting Department 


The largest department for office work in 
the Guatemala Division is the one of which 
the Accountant is the head. Located in 
Barrios this Department requires an Ac- 
countant, a Chief Clerk, an Assistant Chief 
Clerk, a Cashier, a Paymaster and some 
fifteen Clerks. The accounting system used 
by the Company is claimed by those who 
know to be one of the finest in operation. 
This undoubtedly is very true when one 
stops to figure the ease with which the 
huge amount of daily business is handled. 
All day men are working at typewriters and 
adding machines or sit pouring over ledgers, 
checking and entering reports. All the re- 
ports that were made out on the farms come 
eventually to this office, either in their origi- 
nal form or compiled by the Superintendent’s 
offices. Reports also come in from the 
other departments and all have to be checked 
and filed. Letters from the States arrive 
on each boat and daily cablegrams are 
radioed in from America. Never is there a 
let-up in this work. Directly beneath the 
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Accountant are the offices of the Cashier 
and the Paymaster. 
Paymaster 

The Paymaster is a part of the Account- 
ing Department. He is more or less a 
traveling bank for he goes on weekly and 
monthly trips up country paying off the 
various laborers on the farms and employes 
working in other parts of the Division. 

Cashier 

The Cashier does the business of a small 
banking institution. He takes in and pays 
out money and makes out drafts. Local taxes 
that have anything to do with the Company 
are paid by him. In fact, every transaction 
requiring cash or checks goes through his 
hands. 


Writing about the work of the various 
Departments, Bob, allows little chance to 


romance. You may have found this letter, 
therefore, rather dull, but if you are to know 
the inside workings of the Company, that 
is, if you are to have an idea of some of 
the things that we are doing, you must 
not expect to escape this sort of letter. 1 
have made no attempt to go carefully into 
details and I don’t hesitate to say that I 
have omitted much that would interest you. 
But I have, at least, given you some infor- 
mation that. you did not already have and 
I have put you in a mood to read my letter 
next month when I will keep away from 
work and join with you in the Division’s 
fun. 


Divislon- 
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(emma & Sunny Lano Were KING Banana 


“ Suoots And REIGNS 


“THE MEMORY ISLE” 


By Ratpo W. CUSHMAN, Kingston, Jamaica 


“Do you remember?” 

These three words caused me to 
write this tale. 

Golfing one day at Longmeadow, 
I was contemplating a distant green, 
wondering what club to use—a bras- 
sie would reach it, but, what IF I 
went over? What was behind that 
pretty but possibly deceiving objec- 
tive? Being a stranger I did not 
know. A mashie would be safer; 
T suggested it to the lad carrying my 
clubs. 


“Yes, sir,’ said he. 

I made a mental note of his intel- 
ligence—of course caddies don’t 
know golf as we do, but his agree- 
ment in this instance seemed sound. 
So I took my mashie and once more 
concentrated upon that green— 
when— 


“Hello, there! What the devil 


are you doing on my_ preserves =” 
Startled? I’ll say so! But I sensed 
at once, an affable, and better still, 
Turning I saw 


familiar, inflection. 


: 
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a chap approaching whom I thought 
was an old friend. 

“Is that you Perkins?” I asked; 
then facetiously—‘Oh, I just wanted 
to see where you play.” 

“Well, well,” said Perkins, for it 
was he, “to think I should meet you 
here. The last time I saw you was in 
Jamaica at the Myrtle Bank Hotel,” 
and he wrung my hand heartily. 

“I’m expecting you to come down 
again this year,” I said. 

“Am, if I can.” You haven’t got 
a Planter’s Punch on you by 
chance ?” 

“No such luck, I replied. 

“Who’s that you're playing with?” 
he asked, 

“Brown.” 

“What! that duffer! Why waste 
your time with him? Say, what 
about dinner with me at the Club 
tonight ?” 

“Can’t make it old man, I’m on 
with Brown.” 

“Make it to-morrow then, lunch 
and golf,” he persisted. 

“Good,” I said “I’ll do that.” 

“Sure?” and when I answered 
“Sure” he added— 

“T want to talk with you about 
Jamaica and that wonderful night 
at the Myrtle Bank! Do you re- 
member that dance? Well, so long 
now, Pll call for you tomorrow at 
30, 

And with that, he was gone. 

“As I was saying,” I took the 
mashie—but my mind wasn’t on the 
game any more. The Myrtle Bank 
WAS, so Pll write about the night 
Perkins mentioned, and take you, 
my reader, with me. 

If you have attended one of these 
dances, you will know that the 
Myrtle Bank Hotel, is owned by the 


United Fruit Co., and is situated on 
the harbor front in Kingston, the 
metropolis of the Island. 

As you first enter the drive ap- 
proaching the hotel, you are imme- 
diately impressed, especially after 
sensing the change from the ill- 
lighted streets of the city you have 
just left. 

The structure is four stories high, 
with little balconies off the upper 
rooms; the front has a huge trian- 
gular effect, and upon the roof two 
large domes. This great building 
with lights interspersed here and 
there in the different rooms and the 
brightly lighted verandah below, 
looks for all the world like a huge 
Xmas Tree! 

As the car comes to a stop under 
the porte-cochere, the door is opened 
by a well set up native Porter, 

We alight and enter a spacious 
and attractive lobby. The ladies’ 
dressing room is at the left and the 
men are cared for by the myriads 
of attendants who are on every 
hand. If you call “Boy” they come 
from every direction; this is but a 
forerunner of the excellent service 
meted out by this famous Tropical 
hostelry. 

Now for the dance! We are a 
little late, but still in good time. 
Dances in the Tropics are wonder- 
ful affairs, especially in the country 
parts where they dance all night and 
then have breakfast in the morning, 
before leaving for home! 

A few steps now on the verandah 
and you are gazing upon two hun- 
dred couples, in the maze of some 
popular Jazz swirl. Rather a jam, 
but alluring and at a distance it re- 
minds one of the movement of hees 
on a honey frame! Beautifully 
gowned women, carefully groomed 
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men; officers in uniform, Naval and 
Military. American and English 
Warships are in Port and there is a 
general exodus from the local Eng- 
lish Military Stations on such oc- 
casions! Civilians in immaculate 
dress clothes. All this with the dif- 
ferent shades of the ladies’ dresses 
made a charming vista and pleasing 
impression on the visitor. 

‘Ais the music stops, after four or 
five encores, which are willingly 
given with each dance, the joyous 
bustling mass makes for the open, to 
enjoy the quarter hour interval out 
of doors. (Mark you this is the 
month of January.) 

We can now take note of the mod- 
ern and up-to-date ball room, which 
opens on three sides of the roomy 
verandah, where hundreds of easy 
chairs are occupied chiefly by “Sit- 
ters.” These individuals are pos- 
sibly beyond the dancing age, but 
are located early in the evening 
where they discuss pro and con, the 
dancers, the dresses and, what not! 
Attractively dressed, age being the 
only deterent, they are a necessary 
adjunct, as the affair is written up 
in the papers next day—as, “Mrs. 
Matron was elaborately gowned in 
—or Miss Debutante very charm- 
ingly frocked, etc.” So you see our 
friends of the easy chairs help by 
their presence and opinions, espe- 
cially as the reporter is a mere man! 

To the North, the orchestra of 
eight pieces, imported from America 
by the United Fruit Company, is 
placed upon a small dais, from which 
they serve real “peppy” dance 
music, and where on other occasions 
they dispense selected classical pro- 
grammes, to the great delight of 
music lovers. 

To the East, is an inviting cluster 


of wicker arm chairs, for the exclu- 
sive use of His Excellency the Gov- 
ernor, his wife, and party, consist- 
ing of visiting Admirals, Diplomats 
and others, while numerous Heads 
of Departments in the local Govern- 
ment hover around. A plush cord 
strung across both sides of this Sanc- 
tum Sanctorum, makes it the cyn- 
osure of many eyes. 

Let us follow the dancers. The 
Band is playing outside. As we step 
from the verandah to the spacious 
lawn, extending to the water front, 
surrounded by luxurious palms and 
tall cocoanuts, the scene defies de- 
scription! Handsome women and 
men strolling up and down, in ani- 
mated conversation. Small tables 
situated all over, where are gathered 
groups of those who wish for liquid 
refreshment, and a multitude ot 
waiters in white coats running 
hither and thither. The stars over- 
head seem to be larger and nearer 
than at home, and if perchance there 
is a full moon, the setting is perfect 

Here also is the West India Regi- 
ment Band playing in the intervals, 
composed of about sixty native 
black musicians, under the leader- 
ship of an English Band Master. 
Garbed in turbans, red boleros, gold 
braid, white trousers and puttees. 
they give a vivid dash of color to the 
surroundings. They make a strong 
impression upon the uninitiated, anc 
their finely executed selections are 
performed to the amazement 0! 
many and the admiration of all. 

Glancing around we find our tour- 
ing friends from home, enjoying it 
all, safely removed from the wintry 
blasts of the North! Some are con- 
fused at the many things happening. 
others step into the setting as if 
born to it and right well do they 
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perform their part and generally 
with great honor to their Country. 

There goes the portly and efficient 
Manager of the United Fruit Co., 
with the Island’s Governor; he is 
directing His Excellency to the 
private booth especially provided, 
where he and his friends can sip a 
punch, or eat an ice undisturbed. 
The Aide-de-Camp, perfect in uni- 
form, follows at just the right dis- 
tance, ready to say “Yes, sir,” “Quite 
so” to any in position to receive that 
courtesy. 


Right here on another similar oc- 
casion, I met an old friend from 
home. He looked a bit red and I 
thought peeved. I had seen him 
earlier in the evening and remarked 
upon his unusual demeanor, “What's 
the matter, George?” “Why,” he an- 
swered, “I wanted a glass of punch, 
so I went in there,” indicating the 
Governor’s booth, “and” lugubri- 
ously, “they told me it was private”. 
“Never mind old thing”, I replied, 
“they're Royalty in there, come with 
me to the booth where plebeians like 
you and I can quaff unrestrictedly!” 

Further down was the Buffet Sup- 
per for all, and here we had a Sau- 
terne cup that was delicious and 
gratifying. I don’t believe the Gov- 
ernor had better. 

Let us stroll to the waterfront. 
We wend our way in and out, 
among the different couples, who 
are seated on chairs anu benches, 
conveniently placed, some chatting 
prettily, others, possibly a little amor- 
ously inclined, are enjoying all of the 
golden moments that are passing so 
quickly! Who can blame them? The 
atmosphere, the surroundings are con- 
ductive to mirth and happiness. 

Immediately in front of us is the 
Swimming Pool, built at the water’s 
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edge. Here a young lady of the 
debutante class is poised on the 
diving board. Rather funny, I 
thought, at a dance of this nature 
for a handsome young lady to bother 
with anything like this; but, as she 
dived, three other splashes sounded 
in rapid succession. “Ah!” I re- 
marked, “the swains have forsaken 
the dance as_ well!” As they 
splashed up the tank, their merry 
voices plainly audible, I am sure 
there was at least one of that splen- 
didly entertained crowd who envied 
them. 

Beyond the pier, three Ameri- 
can battleships lay in the stream, 
and further down a British Light 
Cruiser. Floating palaces they seemed, 
and well lighted as they were they 
made a gorgeous spectacle. Now and 
then a searchlight was flashed from one 
of them among the crowd on shore. 
It caused a momentary flutter, and 
some said “Mean thing”, which 
would indicate it was the work of 
some disappointed young officer out 
of luck, as duty called! 

An oarsman_ slipped by _ noise- 
lessly, the phosphorus showing at 
each dip of the oars! 

On the far side of the harbor are the 
Palisadoes, the land forming a pen- 
insula, which land locks the harbor, 
and on the very end is situated the 
town of Port Royal. Wicked Port 
Royal of the days of Morgan and 
the buccaneers, where the Jolly 
Roger waved at the mast head, and 
taking doubloons and pieces of eight 
was popular; now a peaceful settle- 
ment where Military units are 
housed, 


Returning, the attraction of dis- 
turbed murmurings from the bird 
enclosure, kept by the Management 
for the amusement of guests, showed 
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plainly that Troupials, Macaws, 
Parrots and the like, were not so 
enamored with this night show as 
we were. 

Mr. Hooke, the active Manager 
of the Hotel, was seen ever and anon, 
unostentatiously flitting here and 
there among his perfectly trained at- 
tendants. 

Now being an American traveler, 
I must take you to that Mecca, 
where you have the free privilege 
of ordering whatever you wish, 
which many believe, or think they 
_believe, is the sine qua non of 
liberty! Liquor and a real Ameri- 
can Bar, though you will miss the 
old-time foot rail. The bartender 
says customers would linger too 
long if that were introduced! As it 
is a busy place, this elucidation, to 
me, Savvies of business judgment! 
As it was, “Cheerios” were in the 
air, and many of the sterner’ sex 
sought the Bar for comradeship, al- 


though the Management had ar- 
ranged amply for thirsty throats, on 
the lawn. 

Thus the evening continued and 
all too soon the strains of the “Star 
Spangled. Banner” brought us to our 
feet, the officers saluting in a smart 
manner and everyone of that large 
assemblage standing at attention; 
then “God Save the King” and, as the 
last notes died away, relaxation came, 
and the Myrtle Bank Ball was over! 

This is what Mr. Perkins could 
not forget! 

If you have liked this little tale, 
come down this Winter and see for 
yourself, 

And now you can ask me, as the 
Judge asked the prisoner, 

“Have you told me the truth, the 
whole truth and nothing but the 
truth?” 

And I answer, with the thrill of 
it all in my mind, “Yes, Guilty Your 
Honor”, 


Apropos of the spirit which I think 


every employe of the 


United Fruit Company should display in his work for the Com- 
pany I submit the following little story :— 
On the side of one of the highest peaks of the Swiss Alps 


. 
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stands a rough and rugged cross which marks the place where an 
Alpine Guide stumbled and fell as he was conveying a group of 
tourists up the mountainside. 

This group of men and women thought it would be very appro- 
priate that this spot be marked in some way as a token of appre- 
ciation to a man who gave his life in the discharge of his duty, 
and so they erected this simple memorial. 

On the upper part is inscribed the Guide’s name, the date of 
his birth and the date of his death, and on the base, these won- 
derfully significant words are engraved— 


“HE DIED CLIMBING” 4 
(Contributed by Crawrorp H. Ettis, Vice-President) > 
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REFINING CANE SUGAR 


By E. H. NEWHALL 


Refining is the term applied to the 
final process through which cane sugar 
goes in order to become suitable for 
consumption. Its necessity arises 
from the demand for a sugar of one 
hundred per cent purity, of unalloyed 
sweetness, of uniform sparkling crys- 
tals, and of good keeping qualities. 

The word pure is often used to de- 
scribe a substance in its natural form; 
i.e, with nothing added. We speak 
of “pure milk,” for instance, but milk 
can easily be separated into several 
substances; fat, protein, water and 
others. Even our pure drinking 
water, unless carefully distilled and 
redistilled, contains impurities which, 
fortunately, are usually harmless and 
often beneficial to most of us. Re- 
fined sugar, however, is sugar, or 
sucrose as the chemists say,—nothing 
else. There are very few substances 
procurable in large quantities which 
are of so high a purity as sugar, and 
none which are sold at so low a price. 
This low price is made possible by 
large-scale production. 

The unalloyed sweetness is im- 
portant because without it one’s appe- 


tite for sweets would soon be satiated, 
and our markets would consequently 
become restricted. We are all par- 
ticular about the flavor of our coffee, 
tea and desserts, and while the cane 
taste is delicious with waffles or grid- 
dles, we would soon tire of it if it ap- 
peared in all our sweets. With the 
use of refined sugar even the most 
subtle flavor may be used to advan- 
tage and new delicacies added to the 
menu, all to the benefit of the sugar 
business. 

The size and uniformity of the 
grain is of importance to the house- 
wife who uses extra fine sugar in her 
baking, tablets or cubes in beverages, 
powdered sugar on fruit, pulverized 
for her icings, and Golden Brown for 
cereals and candy. The confectioners 
use about everything the refiner makes, 
and are very particular about the grain 
and whiteness. 

The keeping quality of refined su- 
gar is a factor in maintaining a stable 
market as it makes it possible for the 
dealers and manufacturers to carry 
stocks of their own, thus enabling the 
refiner to operate to better advantage 
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than would be the case if sugar dete- 
riorated in storage. 

A refinery must be located on deep 
water to receive its raw sugar and 
coal; on a railroad for long distance 
shipping; and preferably in or near a 
large city in order to receive the bene- 
fits of nearby outlets for its product 
and of a supply of labor. Besides the 
land necessary for the erection of the 
refinery, space is required for raw 
sugar storage on the wharf, and for 
a coal dump, unless there is coal sup- 
ply in close proximity. 

The raw sugar the refiner receives 
contains usually about ninety-six per 
cent pure sugar and one per cent 
water. The other three per cent are 
made up of impurities a discussion of 
which would make this article too 
technical; suffice it to say that they 
are mineral and vegetable substances 
which had their original in the sugar 
cane. It is these, then, that the re- 
finer has to remove, and a brief de- 
scription of the principal steps will 
show what he does rather than the 
exact manner of his doing it. 

After the bags of raw sugar are 
discharged from the ship, and weighed 
and sampled by the Customs officers, 
they are picked up by cranes and 
carried to the refinery scales. The 
bags are weighed and sampled for the 
refinery accounts and then dumped 
into conveyors which take the sugar 
to the top of the adjoining building 
called the Melt House, where storage 
bins are provided with sufficient capac- 
itv to provide for the night operation. 
The excess of bags landed over those 
needed for the day are stored in the 
wharf warehouse. In the winter time 
the bags in storage sometimes become 
so hard that the sugar must be put 
through a crusher before going into 
the conveyor 

It is generally known that a crystal 


forming from a solution will have a 
higher purity than that of the mother 
liquor from which it separates. This 
is the basic principle of sugar boiling, 
both raw and refined. The raw sugar 
crystals are of high purity but are 
covered with a film of the mother 
liquor, or molasses, from which they 
are crystallized, so the refiner’s first 
step is to remove this film. It is 
softened by mixing with sirup to a 
magma of a density that will just per- 
mit its flowing into the centrifugals. 
As these centrifugals are cylindrical 
machines with an open bottom, they 
must be filled while in motion, the 
magma being delivered onto the per- 
forated screen which forms the side 
wall. The centrifugal force of the 
swiftly-moving machine holds the 
sugar against the screen while the 
sirup passes through, after which a 
fine stream of water washes away the 
last of the coating. When the ma- 
chine is stopped, the washed sugar 
drops into a storage bin from which 
it is drawn into a melter where it is 
dissolved: in hot water. This step 
gives a much improved sugar and con- 
centrates the impurities in a 
quantity of wash sirup, a patt of 
which is mixed with more raw sugar 
to feed the centrifugals and the bal- 
ance follows the dissolved washed 
sugar to. the next building, the Filter 
House. 

An examination of the solution of 
washed sugar as it is received at the 
Filter House would disclose a brown 
liquid with minute particles suspended 
throughout. This suspended material 
is best removed by filtration. It is 
accomplished by adding kieselguhr, an 
earth found in California, and pump- 
ing the mixture through filter cloth in 
specially - designed apparatus. The 
product is a straw-colored liquor which 
must be of sparkling clarity to be At 


r 
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for the next process, boneblack filtra- 
tion. ° 

Boneblack represents a high initial 
investment but it can be revivified in 
kilns after using, and if the process 
is carefully controlled, can be re-used 
a long time before its powers are much 
depleted and replacement becomes 
necessary. On this account all mate- 
rial going to the boneblack filters 
should be free from suspended matter, 
After passing through a column of 
boneblack twenty feet deep the liquor 
emerges colorless and with much of 
the dissolved impurities removed ;— 
another step toward the hundred per 
cent purity. 

This white liquor goes to the vac- 
uum pans, and it is here that the 
sugar boiler works his art. He draws 
some liquor into the pan, boils it until 
crystals begin to form and_ allows 
them to increase in number until his 
eye tells him he has enough. After 
this he adds liquor as required from 
time to time to build up the size of 
the crystals, always watching carefully 
to prevent new grain forming. If he 
has done his work well, the pan is 
full when the crystals have become of 
proper size, and the mixture of crys- 
tals and sirup is then dropped into a 
storage tank called a mixer. Cen- 
trifugals are charged from the mixer, 
the sirup thrown off, the crystals 
washed with a spray of filtered water, 
and white sugar results. This sugar 
is dried by passing gradually down- 
ward through an inclined ‘cylinder 
called a granulator, which is so de- 
signed that as it rotates slowly the 
sugar is picked up and dropped many 
times in its passage. A current of 
hot air is drawn through this fall- 
ing sheet of sugar and carries away 
the last of the moisture. After being 
sized by vibrating screens the sugar 
is packed in barrels, bags or cartons. 
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Powdered and pulverized sugars are 
made by grinding granulated sugar to 
the desired degree of fineness. Cubes 
and tablets are pressed from damp, 
sugar which has had special vacuum 
pan treatment to get a certain grain 
necessary for this process. These 
pressed pieces are then dried in ovens 
and packed. Soft or yellow sugars 
are made from the low-testing sirups 
from which granulated sugar has been 
boiled, and vary in color from nearly 
white to dark brown, with a corre- 
sponding gradation of sirup flavor. 
The final sirup from which all pos- 
sible sugar has been removed is sold 
as blackstrap or is filtered and sold 
as barrel sirup. 

The sales office has on its list a 
total of seventy-four different pack- 
ages and a customer may want any of 
them on short notice. “The manage- 
ment must watch its stocks on the 
shipping floor and try to anticipate 
requirements or be ready to replenish 
any depleted stock in the least possible 
time. 

The chemical control of the pro- 
cesses is supervised by the laboratory 
which also tests raw materials and 
conducts research to develop methods 
of improving the product or decreas- 
ing its cost. 

A refinery operates continuously 
from Sunday night to Saturday and 
requires constant mechanical supervi- 
sion to keep the machinery in good 
operating condition, and to make such 
changes in means of handling the ma- 
terial as are necessary to keep the 
plant up-to-date. 

It is interesting to note that in its 
passage through the refinery, one hun- 
dred pounds of raw sugar entails the 
burning of twenty-four pounds of 
coal under the boilers, the consump- 


(Turn to page 369) 
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The following address to stockholders of the United Fruit Company was 
made by its President, Victor M. Cutter, and mailed to each of them with the 
last dividend cheque issued by the Company. 


To STOCKHOLDERS: 


We seldom appreciate the 
power of our influence on other 
people. Consider for a mo- 
ment the results of concen- 
trated effort in a given direc- 
tion of all the employes of a 
large corporation—from the 
President to the office boy. 
The potentialities are enor- 
mous. They are multiplied a 
thousandfold when the will of 
the entire personnel of a loyal, 
hard-working organization is 
supported by its stockholders. 


The productive work of 
your Company is to supply the 
people with bananas. Its edu- 
cative task is to show that ba- 
nanas are one of the great 
staple foods, make known their 
economic and dietetic value, 
and teach people how to use 
them to best advantage. In the 
spirit of mutual service, your 


Company urges each stock- 
holder to (a) become fully informed on the subject; 


(b) acquire the banana 
habit, ic, EAT MORE BANANAS AND EAT THEM RIPE; and (c) 


influence others to do likewise. 
Although both the flavor and nutritive value of the banana depend upon 


ripeness, many persons make the mistake of eating the raw fruit before it is 
thoroughly ripe. To the caterer, restaurateur and uninformed purchaser, the 
lly look as attractive 


ripe and somewhat darkened, mottled fruit does not usua 
as the partially ripe banana—yellow with green tip. Hence, it is the general 
custom in hotels, restaurants and dining cars to serve bananas insufficiently ripe. 

Seldom are bananas prepared in any of the various, simple ways as @ 
vegetable or a dessert. Too often a fruit cocktail or fruit salad is served with- 
out the delicious banana slices. 

The banana reaches the consumer in a germ-proof package, sealed by 
Nature herself. The exception to this statement is when the retailer pulls. 
instead of cuts, the fruit from the stalk. This injurious practice exposes the 
fruit pulp, is a detriment to banana sales and impairs the reputation of the 


truit. 


1 
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These are a few instances where educative work is needed. Whenever 
the opportunity presents itself, will you not help your Company by endeavoring 
to rorrect these old customs and advocate better ones? 


A Few Important Facts 


In food v lue and flavor, the banana easily takes its place at the head of 
the list of raw fruits; in energy value, combined with tissue-building elements, 
it surpasses most of the vegetables. Judged by these standards, the banana 
costs less per pound at all seasons than any of the fruits and most of the com- 
mon vegetables. 

The pulp of the green banana is largely starch, comparable to that of a 
raw potato, and should be cooked before it is eaten. In the ripening process 
the starch is gradually converted into readily digestible sugars, with the result 
that the fully ripe banana contains less than one per cent of starch. 

The fruit is not ripe nor ready to be eaten raw until all trace of green 
has disappeared from the yellow skin; then it has a delicious flavor and is easily 
digested. It is, however, at its best for flavor and nutrition when fully ripe; 
i.e, when the golden peel is flecked with brown. At this stage it may be 
eaten freely by everyone, including adults with weak digestion as well as very 
young children 

Bananas my be prepared for the table in many tempting ways; their flavor 
blends readily and most agreeably with other flavors. Some of the more popular 
ways of serving are: Sliced in milk or cream, baked, fried, or in combination 
with cereals, other fruits, salads, gelatine, custard or in ice cream. 

For cooking, where a sweet taste is not required and where the flavor 
can be helped by seasonings or sauces, a partially ripe banana is recommended. 
In all other cases the ripe banana should be used on account of its delicious 
flavor and digestibility. 

Bananas should be kept in a moderate room temperature, never in the 
ice chest—a mistake commonly made—as cold prevents proper ripening and 
the development of the fine natural flavor. 

Leading physicians and dieticians are learning from actual experience the 
value of ripe bananas for patients with weak digestion, for convalescents and 
for children. 

Bananas should be bought by the “hand” or dozen, ripened in the home and 
served to young and old. 

* * * * * * 

Your Company has recently published a brochure entitled “The Story of 
the Banana,” and a pamphlet concerning the food value of this fruit. Both are 
being mailed to you. Your Company is also preparing a book of banana 
recipes, a copy of which will be sent you when completed. 

Your cooperation in making better known the great food value of the 
banana, and thus increasing its consumption, will be highly appreciated by 


your Board of Directors. 
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TO FABRICATE 


By C. S. Merzer, Freight Traffic Department 


According to Webster’s Dictionary, 
to fabricate is “to construct or shape 
by labor,—to combine standard parts or 
elements of, to form a whole,—to in- 
vent fancifully or falsely.” 

Several years ago we frequently 
heard of “fabricators of great wealth.” 
The remark originated with former 
President Theodore Roosevelt. He 
had undoubtedly in mind the last defi- 
nition of the verb. All over the world 
there are a number besides those of 
“sreat wealth” who come under this 
heading. In the United States we have 
a good many; one group in particular 
that I have in mind are amateur fisher- 
men. Here is a class of man who cer- 
tainly does like to fabricate during cer- 
tain seasons of the year, especially the 
summer season. Why this is so, is 
hard to tell. Some claim that “fish 
stories” had their origin in the tale of 
Jonah and the Whale. We admit that 
this is a big fish story which should be 
accepted as true because of its origin. 
If you saw a man with a fishing-pole 
and carrying a string of fish, have his 
straw hat blown off and into a fish store 
you would understand why he came out 
of that store; but if his neighbor, how- 
ever, saw his exit but not his entrance. 
that good neighbor would tell his other 
good neighbors how that particular 
neighbor had caught his fish. 

A certain employe of this Company 
(incidentally I might mention that he 
is connected with the Passenger De- 
partment), according to his own stories, 
is a most wonderful fisherman. At 
the end of each year, after he is through 
fishing, it must be necessary for the 
game wardens to restock the lakes, 


(especially Greenwood Lake, N. Y., his 
favorite fishing grounds). He recently 
produced a picture taken there that 
showed himself holding a good-sized 
string of fish. In the same picture, 
however, was his better half dressed in 
full fishing regalia and carrying the 
pole. 

Question :—Who caught the fish ? 

Answer :—No answer. 

Without any reflections whatever, we 
have in our Freight Traffic Depart- 
ment, however, an “honest-to-good- 
ness” fisherman, one Andrew J. Brady. 
He would rather fish than eat. And 
his fish stories, and he tells some good 
ones, all sound up and above board. I 
want to tell one of these stories, not as 
told by him, but undoubtedly he will 
recognize parts of it. While fishing in 
one of the New Jersey lakes not many 
miles from New York City with his 
son Bill, Mr. Brady decided to try for 
some big fish that he had reason to 
know were in that particular lake; for 
in the past he had had on more than 
one occasion, some heavy strikes. He 
baited his hook with a large live bait 
and after waiting only a few seconds he 
got a strike that almost pulled him out 
of the boat. He tried to reel up but 
found that his catch would not give an 
inch and that it started pulling in the 
opposite direction. After a few min- 
utes’ struggle our fisherman fastened 
his line to the front of the boat, think- 
ing that after the fish tired, he could 
pull him in. Mr. Fish, however, began 
drawing the boat down the lake, in- 
creasing his speed as he went until he 
was going forty miles an hour. Un- 
doubtedly the fish could have gone 
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faster but the boat was dragging its 
anchor, After going up and down the 
lake for an hour or more, the fish fin- 
ally headed for the dam with the inten- 
tion of letting the boat and its occu- 
pants go over it. This dam is about 
twenty feet high and when the lake is 
high the water goes over the dam to a 


depth of two feet, and when low about’ 
three inches. Engineers and mathema- 


ticians took soundings and made calcu- 
lations at this point for several months 
to determine how much water went 
over the dam every twenty-four hours. 
After exhaustive study they found that 
two pints per quart of water went over 
the dam in this period of time. This, 


SEEING THING 
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however, has nothing to do with our 
story or its hero. 

As previously stated, the fish started 
for the dam, and little Billie, seeing the 
fish’s base motive, uttered a cry of ter- 
ror. Up to this time the fish had not 
known that there was a child in the 
boat, but when it heard the cry, it came 
to the surface and it was then discov- 
ered that it was a large swordfish meas- 
uring 24’ 514” from end to end. For- 
tunately he was a soft-hearted fish who 
could not see harm come to a child 
and so it pushed the boat to the shore 
with the point of its sword, out of dan- 
ger. Then it let go of the line and 
swam away to its lair to await its next 
victim, 


—Contributed ‘by V. E. Fewell, Tela 
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THE OLD ADAM 


D. W. J. Paton, Chief Radio Operator, S.S. La Marea 


We all know the expression. We 
use it when we want to describe or 
label somebody who has been specially 
disagreeable or has gone off the 
straight. Old Adam, according to this 
interpretation of him, must have been 
an unpleasant sort of person, rather 
disagreeable to live with. 

Most of us being that occasionally, 
if not all the time, we might spare a 
little sympathy for him when he reap- 
pears in some of our friends, relatives, 
or neighbors. 

But we don’t. Sympathy of this 
kind is the rarest thing in the world. 
Shall we trot out some of the out- 
standing characteristics of this Old 
Adam, proverbial or real, and see 
whether any of them could be laid to 
our charge? He was weak, admit- 
tedly weak, where he ought to have 
been strong, easily tempted, failing at 
the first opportunity presented. Why 
is it that we are so weak when a finger 
beckons us out of the straight and nar- 
row way. into the flowery meads, by 
which the broad one is flanked, when 
we set out on it first? Such wideness, 
such space, room to turn and breathe. 
We say to ourselves, shaking off the 
yoke, “Such blue skies and sunny airs! 
No more gloom or narrowness! Joy 
all the way!” But we find after a 
while it doesn’t last, and that the ap- 


ples of gold we've picked from the 
trees as we pass are very apt to turn 
to ashes in the mouth. Then we wish 
we had been stronger and sterner, 
looked ahead a bit, and turned a deaf 
ear to the tempter’s wiles. 

Very seldom do we put the blame 
where it belongs—on ourselves. Most 
of us resemble the Old Adam in this. 
He had the coward’s heart, throwing 
all the blame on the woman: “The 
woman Thou gavest me, she tempted 
me; I did eat!” 

What an epitome of human expe- 
rience all down the ages! Never was 
it more apt than now! The woman 
tempted me! But to very few comes 
direct temptation. There is a leading 
up to it, a dallying during which the 
power of the will, the resisting power. 
is gradually worn through in places 
until it finally disappears. It is time 
to take a grip of ourselves before that 
critical, if not desperate moment ar- 
rives. And how few of us do! 

The qualities any Adam needs for 
his day’s work, his home, and his rec- 
reation are very simple qualities. Be- 
cause of this very simplicity, perhaps. 
they are rarer than they used to be. 

First of all, we need some gudiing 
principle in our lives, some sense of 
responsibility towards ourselves and 
others. When we get that we must 
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call up courage to face that responsi- 
bility and discharge it to the best of 
our ability. 

Then we've got to be willing to 
shoulder our own job, putting every 
ounce of strength and capacity into it. 
When we have done that we shall have 
earned at least a partial right to criti- 
cise others. 

We must never hide behind an- 
other’s skirts or another’s back if there 
happens to be no skirt handy. Let us 
come out into the open like men and 
take what we have earned. 

Then we can be kindly appreciative 
of the efforts of others, in our home, 
at our work, whatever kind of work 
that may be. 


None of these precepts sound very 
difficult on paper but I daresay the 
majority who read this have proved by 
experience how difficult they are to 
put into practice. We can stand up 
to big things. Big sorrows don’t ever 
appal a man because they bring with 
them a courage which enables him to 
keep his face to the weather. 


(Continued from page 338) 


Weare grappling with big problems, 
and if we are to obtain the maximum 
results we must have teamwork and 
co-operation. Expenditures must be 
watched and checked with every 
possible care. The follow-through 
and human-touch methods must be 
employed by every member of the 
organization. I am sure that I shall 
have your help and support. 

I propose to hold meetings of this 
kind at regular intervals in the fu- 


It is before the little pin pricks we 
wilt, proving ourselves very little men 
indeed; more Old Adam than New 
every time. 

I suppose as one grows older one’s 
perspective grows clearer. I read a 
great deal, all kinds of things, and 
now and again come on pearls of price, 
generally speaking, just old truths | 
served up in a new guise. But I have 
never read wiser advice than in a 
pearl I picked up recently, ie.: that 
half the bitterness of life is caused by 
our expecting from people qualities 
and gifts of behavior which are not 
there, no matter how long and eagerly 
or impatiently we search. 

We have got to take one and the 
other with all the faults and foibles, 
holding to the best, and leaving the 
rest to the Master Builder, who 
has use in the great fabric of crea- 
tion for every stone, little or big, aye 
even for those rejected by the average 
foreman. 

Let us live as well as we can in spite 
of our limitations, our own and the 
other man’s. 


ture, and at each of these we shall 
indulge in open and frank discus- 
sions, with the object of effecting 
such improvements and economies 
as the efficient administration of the 
Division will permit. 


(Continued from page 363) 


tion of one and eight-tenths pounds of 
fuel oil in the kilns, to revivify fifty- 
three pounds of boneblack, and the use 
of fifty-five gallons of water. 
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UNIFRIVOLITY 
By R.K. 


Conventions of Fruit Growers Associations are like freight rate meetings— 
they are always in session. 

New York is happy to welcome “Charlie” Wynns and we know that ihe will. 

Each steamer of the Great White Fleet uses nine hundred bars of soap 
every voyage. This does not include the soft soap employed by cruise conductors. 
Tropical employes have a way of judging the severity of the Northern 
Winters by the number of snow-shy Company visitors. This Winter has been 
unusually mild. 

The fellow who puts ripe bananas in the ice box uses the same kind of 
judgment as the fellow who “knocks” his employer. Both are apt to get a 
black look. 

Out-of-town visitors get the impression that everybody in New York is a 
bootlegger. This is a grossly exaggerated idea as the percentage is only one in 
three. 5 

Our tropical friends would be interested in the statement of Florida Real 
Estate Boomers that they have “even temperature all year ’round.” What they 
mean is that they even have temperature. 

Many people make the mistake of filling their cup of happiness from the 
wrong spout. 

They have a play in New York called “Apple Sauce,” which is, after all, 
only a sister ship to ““Pineapplecrush.” 

The Passenger Department’s latest “Say It With Tickets’ was designed to 
boost the passenger business and is not, as you might think, the battle-cry of 
the American Federation of Chinese Laundries. 

This is the time of the year when, if you know a fellow who has a friend 
who knows the Mayor of New York you can get your name placed on the 
waiting list for the Costa Rican Cruises. 

Many a business man alleged to be busy “in conference” is only: getting 
his shoes ‘shined or reading “The Story of the Banana.” 

Thus far no one has adopted any of our advertising slogans but this does 
not deter us from suggesting that 

Banana Pie 
Is worth a try. 

We are not without hope that Mr. Grabow’s banana flour will answer a 

long-standing query :—‘‘Eventually, why not now?” 


Suggested additions to the Book of Similes: 

As busy as a traffic cop on Swan Island. 

As certain as a motor ship. 

As tight as a Division Accountant entertaining a Traveling Auditor. 
As handsome as a passport photograph. 
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MEMORIES 


By E. J. Minister, Master of the Good Ship, Manaqui 


Oh, for the days of our clipper ships bound for lands afar; 

With the sound of the wind through the rigging, lads, and the smell of Stockholm tar; 
They could tack or weir or gibe or steer as the fickle winds thought best 

‘Til the tug took hold off Cape Otway and tired limbs could rest. 


Oh, for the rolling forties, when we ran our easting down; 

Where men were sailors all the time, just sailors up and down; 

Where loyalty and pride of ship could ne’er be called a loss,— 

Then ashore in Melbourne seventy days, dear land of the Southern Cross, 


And oh, for the girls we met ashore, and oh, for the times they gave us, 

And oh, to be back in those salad days, sweet memories enslave us; 

On Saturday night to board the “Old Man” for half a crown in cash, 

Whose blue eyes would look you through and through when he’d say, “Keep clear of trash!” 


And Ho! to round Cape Horn again, with its long and darksome night, 

With great ice islands all around and the “Old Man” flying his kite; 

With a glimpse of Diego Ramores, eyes fed on that barren rock, 

With decks awash and freezing hard and the creak of an over-strained block. 


Oh, for the Channel “homeward bound,” when the first brown sail is seen, 

When we swore we would stand on our heads, and did, on the first sweet patch of green; 
And cursed those dirty crimps who met us at London dock 

Whose trade was robbing sailormen and putting them all “in hock.” 


Then three or so days after, dead broke, eyes a bleary red, 

You'd see them turn a Capstan again on a stranger’s forecastle head; 

Then when they’d got all straightened out and the North East Trade did blow, 
The yarns they would tell of their doughty deeds in the first dog watch below. 


“This new ship was not like the ‘last un’ in personnel or in speed”; 

How they would throw the hatchet, it seemed to be their creed. 

God rest your soul, you sailorman, who made us what we are,— 

Who paved the way for our world of to-day, you gallant old Jack-tar. 


Could I but erect a monument with the cash to place it right, 

I'd put it to-day with a loud “hooray” in the foremast of the fight. 
They suffered, struggled, unafraid, uncharted seas they trod, 

With their minds a-castle building and their souls alone with God. 
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IMPORTANT CIRCULAR 


The following circular was issued to Heads of Departments by our Presi- 
dent on January 9, 1926 :— 

“We expect in the near future to revise slightly the operating details of 
our plan for encouraging stock ownership in our Company on the part of our 
employes. 

“There seems to be a misunderstanding on the part of many of our em- 
ployes, especially the younger men, that it is necessary to purchase five or ten 
shares at a time under our present plan. I do not wish any delay in correcting 
this impression. Our Company is perfectly willing to have any employe pur- 
chase one or two shares, and just as much pains will be taken in executing an 
order of this size as for a larger order. : 

“The point is that we believe thoroughly in the principle of stock ownership 
by all officials and employes in the Company. Please arrange to have this fact 


made known to every one in the Company.” LB. 
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SUBURBAN CUBA 


AN INTERESTING TRIP TO THE HERSHEY SUGAR MILL, 
THIRTY MILES FROM HAVANA 


By R. C. Austin, Division Passenger Agent, Havana 


The Port of Havana, Cuba, is one gers who are making the regular 
of the big and intensely interesting at- twenty-three days’ Cruise on the New 
tractions of our Caribbean Cruises and York ships. 
plays an important part in our Com- In addition to the Cruise Conductor 
pany’s Passenger Traffic, being the who makes the entire Cruise with the 
first port of call for our New Yorkand ship and all the side trips, a special 
New Orleans steamers which stop over representative from the Passenger De- 
long enough to allow visitors to take partment at Havana who speaks both 
the various shore trips that have been Spanish and English meets the steamer 
carefully planned to cover the greatest and accompanies the passengers to Her- 
number of points of interest in the shey and return. The trip to Casa 
least amount of time. Blanca is made by ferry boat which 

One of the most attractive and in- sails from the Luz Wharf a block away 
teresting of these trips is that to the from the pier at which our steamers 
Hershey Sugar Mill at Central Her- dock. The special train is ready on 
shey, about thirty miles from Havana arrival of the party at Casa Blanca and 
and one of the best equipped mills in the trip to the Mill is started at once. 
Cuba. This trip is made during the From the cars a splendid view of Ha- 
Winter months when the Mill is in full vana Harbor is obtained on one side 
operation. A special train from Casa and from the other can be seen many 
Blanca across the Bay from Havana typical Cuban buildings located on the 
is provided by the Hershey Company hillside. At the top of the hill is seen 
and operated from Casa Blanca to the Observatory of the Cuban National 
Hershey and return for the particular Weather Bureau. 
accommodation of our Cruise passen- Leaving Casa Blanca the train passes 
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out into the open country of rolling 
hills and valleys resplendent with the 
beautiful verdure peculiar to Cuba. 
Many stately palms, green the year 
‘round, are seen on every side, present- 
ing a landscape in great contrast to the 
wintry scenes that have been left be- 
hind in the North. Vast stretches of 
cane fields are passed along the way, 
the cane in full growth waiting to be 
cut and hauled to the Mills where it is 
converted into sugar. Altogether the 
trip from Casa Blanca to Hershey 
gives the visitor a very good idea of 
what rural Cuba is like. 

The Hershey Mill is situated on a 
hill about three hundred feet above sea 
level overlooking one of the most beau- 
tiful valleys in Cuba. © 

On arrival of the train a competent 
guide takes charge and conducts the 
party through the Sugar Mill where 
the manufacture of sugar is explained 


from the time the cane comes into the 
Mill on one side until the sugar is 
ready to be sewed up into bags on the 
other. After leaving the Mill the party 
goes to the Hershey Company’s hotel, 
a very attractive building built of 
Cuban stone with wide verandas and 
many rustic seats which gives the place 
a most inviting appearance. There is 
sufficient time for relaxation and re- 
freshments before luncheon is served. 
The meal consists of a special menu 
prepared for the occasion and is a most 
inviting and satisfactory repast. 

After lunch is over there is time to 
loaf on the verandas or stroll about 
the beautiful grounds which have been 
laid out by an experienced landscape 
artist and given constant care and at- 
tention. The party is then assembled 
for the train trip back to Havana and 
the ship is reached in plenty of time 
to allow of a rest before dinner. 


WHE: DISCOVERY 


A Tropical Tramp of Long Ago, 

Was making his way with progress slow, 

Thru a jungle of manacca and palm and such, 

In appearance he wasn’t up to much. 

He was dirty and ragged and barefoot too, 

But still and all, he wasn’t so blue. 

I don’t understand how that can be true, 

But they say, “that’s the way the Tropics gets you.” 
He was looking for something that would even begin 
To fill up that empty void within, 

For he was hungry, as hungry as sin. 

As he looked above him into the air, 

He saw strange bunches of fruit hanging there. 

They were clustered together so even and neat, 

He wondered if they could be good to eat, 

So he tore them down with one mighty jump, 

That brought him to earth with an awful bump. 
Some were long and green, others yellow and sweet ; 
To his poor famished stomach they sure were a treat. 
He ate all of those that were yellow and ripe, 

And tho he feared for the pain, he got never a gripe, 
For they were filling, so luscious and sweet, 

And fully as nourishing as good healthy meat. 

He fell on his knees and thanked God for the manna, 
But what he had eaten is now called THE BANANA. 


Apert A. Baker, 
Chief Steward, S.S. Turrialba 
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CRISTOBAL 


Carl A. Bickle, President, United 
Press, accompanied by Mrs. Bickle, ar- 
rived from Valparaiso, Chile, and stop- 
ped off at the Isthmus, to see the Canal. 
During his stay on the Isthmus Mr. 
Bickle met quite a number of old 
friends who were down to bid him Bon 
Voyage on his sailing from Cristobal 
by the steamship Toloa December 6th. 
Mr. Bickle is returning to New York 
after a very pleasant tour of South 
America. 

Mr. C. H. Lowing, Master Mechanic 
of the Panama Division, arrived at 
Cristobal by the steamship Cartago and 
after completing his business tried out 
the eight million dollar golf course at 
Gatun. Having satisfied himself that 
the eight million dollars were well 
spent, he returned to Almirante by the 
steamship Parismina, sailing December 
6th, 1925. 

One of the historical land marks of 
the old construction days has been ac- 
quired by the Cristobal Division as a 
location for the erection of machine 
shops. This old landmark is now 
known as Hamilton’s Island. It is the 
top of one of the hills on which was 
located the old construction camp of 
Tiger Hill. Tiger Hill disappeared 


when the water was turned in to Gatun 
Lake and has now passed into memory 
as one of the old submerged towns of 
Hamilton’s Island 


the Panama Canal. 


is delightfully located for picnic 
grounds and it is hoped that in the com- 
ing dry season will be made use of by 
the employes of Cristobal Division. 

Patrick Cunningham, Traveling 
Steward of the United Fruit Company 
who is well and favorably known on 
the Isthmus, was a recent visitor at 
Cristobal. While on the Isthmus, Mr. 
Cunningham was entertained by seve- 
ral of his old friends of the Cristobal 
Division. It is expected that Mr. Cun- 
ningham will return to the Isthmus 
during the cruise season. 

Paul West, Division Manager at 
Cristobal, returned to duty on the S.S. 
Oriskany, from Mobile, December Ist, 
1925. During his visit to the United 
States, Mr. West visited New York. 
Boston, Chicago, New Orleans and 
Mobile in the Company’s interests. 

Capt. Soren Hansen, Master of the 
Tanker Camden, is at present on the 
Isthmus in the doctor’s care. Captain 
Hansen was suddenly stricken with 
acute appendicitis and entered the Sa- 
maritan Hospital in Colon. He was 
operated on by Dr. Taylor. Due to 
complications, his appendix was not re- 
moved and he expects to shortly un- 
dergo another operation. The Captain 
is accompanied by his wife and as they 
have many friends on the Isthmus, he 
is in excellent spirits and is looking 
forward to an early recovery. 
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Isaac Sasso, of the Freight Depart- 
ment, is back again’ on duty after a 
successful operation for appendicitis. 

Mrs. Ralph W. Emerson, the charm- 
ing wife of our Division Accountant, 
has just returned from a short trip to 


Havana where she was the house guest 
of Mr. and Mrs. John A. Kelly. 


Recently two cruise passengers were 
watching the operation of loading ba- 
nanas by the conveyors at Cristobal, 
when one remarked to the other: “Say, 
what kind of stuff is that they are put- 
ting in those canvas gadgets over 
there?” The other. passenger, after 
watching the fruit passing down into 
the hold of the ship, said: “Don’t you 
know? It’s United Fruit.” 


MR. CUTTER’S FAMILY AT 
CRISTOBAL DIVISION 


I’ve been asked to write a story 

For the Unrrrurrco News— 

The book we get for nothing every month— 
But I dunno what to write about, 

I can’t get in my stride 

No matter how I strive to think or hunt. 


So I guess I'll just get personal 

And spill a lot of junk 

About the birds I work with every day; 

I may say lots of libel 

That will make their feelings sore, 

But it takes up space and passes time away. 


First there’s Paul, the Jefe Grande 

Whose other name is West 

Who, by the way, went North the other 
week ; 

He's the one we take our troubles to 

And who straightens out our ills 

He’s a guy that does not turn the other 
cheek. 


Then there’s Lux, the “Chico” Chief Clerk, 

Who is always buzzing ’round,— 

He’s as good a judge of chickens as of 
freight; 

He's a hellcat on the dance floor 

Where he ditches all his ills 

And he often wanders home extremely late. 


You ought to know Phil Hamilton, 
The handsome Bocas boy, 
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Who knows bananas by their middle names; 

He sure can get my nanny 

When he blows about his work, 

And how he stands in well with all the 
dames. 


In the Passenger Department 

There’s variety of life 

And there’s Cain, the lad so dignified and 
staid; 

With the passing of the many years 

Since first I saw his dial, 

He forgets the many foolish tricks he’s 
played. 


Then there’s Gorin, the “Adonis,” 

The kid whose dreamy eyes 

Just keeps the chickens’ hearts a putter put, 
And with handsome Olaf Jacobs 

Bulls the poor benighted birds 

Who come down here to see Culebra Cut. 


Then there’s little Abe Sasso 

Who used to wait on trade 

And sell the deckers tickets on our boats; 

And we can’t forget Miss Wainio 

Who drives the Underwood— 

That chicken sure is worth her grain of 
oats. 


Then there’s Adams with his Cleveland, 

And Ole Man Simons with his itch, 

Who with Daly eat Sobordos with their 
hash; 

And we must not leave out Isaac 

Who bills out the blooming freight, 

Nor Pauling who relieves you of your cash, 


Or Emerson and Owens, 

And Fueillet and Sammy Cohen; 

And Osorio who keep the figures straight ; 
Lord how they watch expenses 

Well, it gets my bleeding goat, 

That’s why I sing this little Hymn of Hate, 


Descending from the office 

One just passes to the docks 

Where Bananas and the Cargo congregate; 

There’s Ellison and Bailey, 

And Antonio, the Wop, : 

Who relieve the loaded steamers of their 
freight. 


Then there’s smilin’ Charley Quiros, 

And his partner steeped in crime, 

Whose name is on the payroll as Ted Blaish ; 

They can smell bananas quicker 

Than a cat can smell a mouse: 

Gee, od make me feel like doing something 
rash. 
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Then in order to clean up this mess, 

The ending must be bright— 

So [ll introduce you to the darling girls; 
This is Amy; that is Hazel— 

And there’s Larry Leighton’s wife, 

And Thelma is the girl who’s got the curls. 


Then there’s Kirby and there’s Florence, 


Who look after all supplies; 


And there’s David who decodes the cable 


news}; 
We're a queer assorted family, 
But we keep the business straight 
And we'll see you when you make 


Winter Cruise. 
—StEvE KNows 


COSTA RICA 


Mr. John B. Hendon and Mr. F. A. 
Tenney of the Agricultural Department 
left for the States on December 12 
for vacation. 

Santa Claus and the rainy weather 
presented the Northern Railway with 
the usual number of landslides but at 
the present writing the line is clear. 
The movable bridge at Atlanta took a 
trip down stream but “Bob” Martin got 
it back in time for Santa to cross. 


Christmas was celebrated rather 
quietly in Limon but the usual number 
of enlarged heads were present the next 
morning. The festivities began with 
a Christmas Eve Prohibition meeting 
which was held in the bar of the Ham- 
burg American liner Teutonia which a 
kindly disposed Fate sent us to help 
chase Dull Care away. The gathering 
held that Prohibition is an excellent 
thing for the States and followed it by 
a prayer that it be kept there and not 
be allowed to stray further South. 
Then the meeting adjourned to the deck 
where those who could still hear the 
music danced. Christmas carols were 
sung by the entire company led by T. 
P. MacGinness and his harmonica. 


During Christmas Day the Commun- 
ity House Minstrel obliged with many 
of the old Christmas carols including 
“How Dry I Am,” “Silver Threads 
Among the Gold,” “Working on the 
Railroad” and many others which have 


come ringing down the Ages since time 
immemorable. 

The Limon Athletic Club celebrated 
in the evening with a very pretty dance 
at the Community House. The hall 
was handsomely decorated with Christ- 
mas bells, paper streamers, etc. Maro- 
tos’ “Finest” were on hand with the 
latest in Jazz and produced some num- 
bers that would make a lame man throw 
away his crutches and step out. The 
far- famed “Senoritas Bellas” of Costa 
Rica were very much in evidence and 
the ravishing costumes made one won- 
der whether after all it’s worth while 
to bring down that girl from the States. 

The party broke up at a late hour 
with everyone wishing that at least two 
Christmases could be included in the 
revised Calendar. 

Mr. A. B. Downey, formerly of 
Guatemala, has been spending some 
time with us preparatory to going to 
Minagua. He admits that Costa Rica 
is some Division but not in the same 
class as Guatemala. 

Mr. R. B. Nicholson is a recent ac- 
quisition to the Accounting Force and 
to the Limon Choral Society. His ex- 
cellent baritone blends well with the 
other Choristas. 

The Christmas dinner at the Com- 
munity House was the subject of much 
favorable comment by everyone who 
had eaten there. The steward sure 
spread himself ; more power to him! 


the 
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Among recent arrivals are Walter 
Dove from Santa Marta. Rumor 
has it that he and “Juan” Doyle, 
who has recently returned from his va- 
cation, are going to step it out for 
the fancy-step championship of the 
Division. 

“Blondy”, sometimes known as 
R. R. Gronblad, returned from the 
wilds of Lanesville, Mass., after a 
brief vacation. “Blondy” says the 
granite quarries are still producing 
fine headstones for prohibitionists. 

Mr. Sam Kress, our notorious 
Superintendent of Agriculture, and 
family returned zecently from the 
States, 

The classes for instruction of the 
Railroad employes in the rudi- 
ments of railroad knowledge are 
going merrily on under the direc- 
tion of Mr, 
quisition of the despatching force. 

The order has gone forth that 
all railroad employes and motor 
operators must have a watch up to 
certain standards. It is rumored 
that Mr. Sheehy has recently in- 
vested in Waltham preferred. 

Mr. J. P. Thorner, Acting Chief 
Clerk, departed fot Marblehead, 
Mass., via Boston, to inspect the 
winter fishing activities there for a 
short time before taking up his 
new work with Mr. MacElroy. 

Sir J. Alexander Swettenham and 
Lady Swettenham were cruize pas- 
sengers en route for Jamaica on the 
last Elders & Fyffes boat. Sir 
Swettenham was Governor of Jamaica 
at the time of the Kingston earthquake. 

Mr. and Mrs. T. U. Fay were 
cruise passengers on a recent New 
York ship. Mr. Fay is Department 
Chief Inspector in charge of de- 
tective personnel, New York police 
department. Many of the employes 


Colhamer, a new ac-\ 
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of the Costa Rica division stayed 
strictly under cover during his stay 
here. 


The Gods of chance opened their 
hearts and showered down their 
blessings upon Mr. A. J. Gallagher 
in the shape of half of the second 
prize in the lottery. 

“Slim” gave a party for a few 
of his friends in celebration of the 
event. Mr. Daly entertained the 
company with his usual song “How 
I Believe in You”. Following this 
Mr. Dove obliged with a step dance 
and Mr. Gallagher with the Charles- 
ton. Then “Juan” Doyle, highball 
glass in hand, and the contents of 
several inside, gave his old familiar 
“You Made Me What I Am Today” 
following which the company ad- 
journed to the banquet hall. The 
evening wound up with a grand 
burst of song by all hands entitled 
“Down in Costa Rica.” 


She: “I tell you, the time is coming 
when the men will no more dictate 
to women.” 

He: “Good Heavens! Are the 
stenographers going to have a strike?” 


The diameter of “Slim’s” hat has long been a 

subject of amazement and wonder to the employes 

of the Costa Rica Division. To paraphrase the 

words of one of our poets,—‘‘And still they gazed, 

and still their wonder grew that one small head 
could carry all that hat” 
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SANTA MARTA 


The many friends of Mr. E. L. 
“Dad” Rooks will be pleased to learn 
he has fully recovered from the effects 
of a serious operation performed some 
few weeks ago in the Santa Marta 
Hospital. “Dad” has a happy faculty 
of making friends, and, needless to 
say, his smiling face was very much 
missed by all of us during the time he 
was ill in the hospital. 


We are pleased to announce the 
arrival in Santa Marta of Miss Eu- 
genia Bradshaw, formerly — school- 
teacher in the Tela Division, who 
now comes here in a similar capacity. 

Mr. Alister Maclaurin, Assistant 
Superintendent of Agriculture, re- 
cently returned from a_ vacation 
spent in his native country, the 
land made famous by Johnnie 
Walker, Sandy McDonald, the Haig 
Brothers, and Harry Lauder, 
Among Mac’s luggage (Note: Eng- 
lish for baggage) was a small box- 
like affair which caused considerable 
excitement in Santa Marta. Mac 
said it was an English automobile, 
and so declared it at the Custom 
House. The Customs officials, how- 
ever, refused to believe him and held 
it in the Aduana for three days be- 
cause they could not find an engine 
in it. The “great unknown” would 
be in the Customs yet were it not 
for the fact that an inquisitive street 

gamin found the engine under the 
front seat and passed the informa- 
tion on to the officials allowing them 
to classify the object as an automo- 
bile. The car was dubbed “morro- 
coyita”. The morrocoyita, by the 


way, is a beetle that spends its life 
eating small holes in bananas, caus- 
ing black spots to appear on the skin 


of the fruit as it ripens, and gray 

hairs to appear on the heads of the 

Fruit Dispatch people when they try 

to sell bananas. The morrocoyita is 

a terrible affliction, 

A certain young lady in Santa 
Marta said: “I don’t think it’s at all 
fair to ridicule Maclaurin’s car. He 
took me for a ride the other night, 
and we went forty miles on a pint of 
gas and a bottle of 3 in 1 oil. I never 
went so far on so little gas, but then 
Mac is less talkative than the other 
boys.” 

Mr. Harry McKibben of the 
Boston Office Law Department ar- 
rived on the S.S. Santa Marta Decem- 
ber 7th and will remain here for an 
indefinite period. This is not Mr. 
McKibben’s first experience in the 
tropics, as he spent one year at the 
University of Mexico City. 

The first of December saw the re- 
turn of Mr. Albert J. Martel, our 
well-known and widely traveled 
Cashier, from vacation in the States. 
“Martie” reports having become en- 
gaged on his vacation. 


When anyone wants information of any 
kind, he just goes to Harry Einerman. 
Anything from the date of the last silver 
dollar earned by the U. F. Co. in 1924 to 
the number of slips in a bunch of bananas 
—just ask Harry, he knows.—Freight Traf- 
fic Dept., N. Y. 
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THE RACE MEET AT PUERTO CASTILLA 


View of Crowd around Totalisator, and corner of Paddock 


They’re off! Here they come! Shades 
of Belmont Park, Ascot, and Epsom Downs! 
In our opinion Corocito, on December 6th, 
1925, had ’em all beaten a mile. That day 
will long be remembered and marked down 
in big red letters in the annals of the 
Truxillo Railroad Company. We had all 
been looking forward to the day, ever since 
“Doc” Harris first put out his propaganda 
and mooted the Race Meeting. Anyhow, 
let’s get down to it and tell you all about it. 


Early on the morning of the 6th of De- 
cember two special trains left their pre- 
destinated points, one from Puerto Castilla, 
and the other from Maloa, bound for Coro- 
cito loaded with eager and enthusiastic 
humans. They both steamed into Corocito 
about 9:30 A.M. and disgorged their loads 
of humanity at the Junction. Vendors of 
various racing colors were in evidence all 
around, and the throng was gay and decor- 
ated with every conceivable color. It lost 
no time in moving across to the Race Track, 
and soon settled down in the grandstand or 
strolled around the paddock to examine the 
entrants, and pick out the winners. 

The Race Track presented a fine specta- 
cle! A well laid out oval track had been 
prepared with starter’s points, judges’ stand 
and a crack finish post. Paddocks were 
ready and a Totalisator and Candy Store 
adjoined the grandstand. 

The first race was scheduled for 9:00 
A.M., but as the trains were a trifle late in 
arriving, we did not get a move on till 
around 10:00 A.M. “Doc” Harris had his 
Committee all lined up, and directly the 


Judges arrived and took their places in the 
Stand, the Paddock Stewards, consisting of 
Messrs. Davy, Marr and Lawrence, sent out 
the-entrants of Event I. At this point the 
Totalisator got busy and bets began to flow 
in. Maynard handled the tickets like a vet- 
eran bookie, and Wilkie, his Clerk, was a 
wizard with the books inside the booth. 

All right!! Lets go!! Event No. 1 was 
a half mile scratch race for Native Mules 
and attracted 12 entries. We ran this off 
in two heats. “Coneja”, Taujica District, 
Williams up, won the first heat and “Opah”, 
Maloa District, Quiros up, won the second 
heat. The latter had his mule trained well 
and ran a great race. Time: 1 Minute, 20 
Seconds; 1 Minute, 19 Seconds, respectively. 

Event No. 2 was for American Mules, 
six of which showed up to contest for first 
place. “Perhaps”, Maloa District, Quiros 
up, pulled this off, beating “Confucius”, Live 
Stock, Robertson up, fairly easy. Time: 1 
Minute, 25 Seconds. 


Event No. 3 was a race for horses along 
a quarter of a mile. This attracted 13 en- 
tries, all of which turned up for the Starter 
and necessitated the running of two heats. 
This proved a great race with some exciting 
finishes. In the first heat “Dark Horse”, 
Headquarters, Harrison up, finished first 
with “Dandy”, Headquarters, Cover up, a 
close second. In heat No. 2 “Blanco”, Tau- 
jica District, Harrison up, romped home, 
with “Dixie”, Taujica District, Williams up, 
second. Time: 50 Seconds and 45 Seconds, 
respectively. 

Event No. 4 was scheduled as a Bending 
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Race but owing to our being pressed for 
time we had to cancel it. 

11:30 A.M.—This is where Hiram Bailey, 
The Sandwich King, came into his own. No 
Barbecue could be the same where Hiram 
is not in charge. He did his usual stuff in 
great style, and turned out the juiciest meat 
we had ever tasted. Mrs. Harris with a 
Committee of ladies wielded knives, etc., in 
great style, and sandwiches were soon be- 
ing distributed to all. “Nick” Riplinger was 
working overtime at the beer barrels, and 
swears he has got a crick in his back that 
will take weeks to get rid of. Mrs. Wilkin- 
son, assisted by the fair nieces of Mr. 
Lawrence were handing out iced frescos as 
fast as they could and in between times were 
selling candy and smokes which greatly 
added to the comfort of all. 

That salad was the greatest luxury we 
ever tasted along with the barbecue eats. 

Everyone was satisfied at last and betting 
opened in breezy style for Event No. 5. 
This looked like a hot affair; a half mile 
race for horses, with entries from each Dis- 
trict and all keen and ready to go. Starter 
Hoben, who had been working like a Troian 
all the time, got it off in great style. The 
12 entries all went to the post, and the 
event was run off in two heats. 12:30 P.M. 
—They’re off! Heat No. 1 was won by 
“Dandy”, Headquarters, Cover up, and heat 
No. 2 by “Sunny Jim” Corocito District, 


j JUDGES 


Both winners ran a fine race 


Sisnett up. C 
Time: 1:10 and 1:25, 


and deserved success. 
respectively. 

Event No. 6—Lazy Mule Race—proved 
hilarious. Five mules after a lot of per- 
suasion went to the Starter, but ony tour 
got off. “Culuco”, Taujica District, Davy 
up, evidently did not relish going at all, and 
refused to start till the rest had covered half 
the course, but when he did get going “Man 
O’ War” would have had to shake himseli 
to keep alongside. “Weary Willie” eventu- 
ally came home a lone last, ridden by Rob- 
erts. “Weary Willie’ had two good paces— 
slow and stop—and Roberts says he has 
never done such hard work in his life be- 
fore. 

Event No. 7—Mixed Mule Race—™% Mile 
—Seven animals faced Starter Hoben and 
ran a hot race. “Highball”, Cuaca District, 
Tatum up, won by a head from “Yellow 
Jacket”, Cuaca District, Frere up. Time: 


1 Minute, 30 Seconds. 


Event No. 8 was a Jumping Contest. This 
did not attract a large entry, and the mules 
did not relish the fancy jumps. However 
“Highball”, Cuaca District Tatum up, was 
finally enticed over the sticks by his jockey, 
who carried off the prize. 

Event No. 9 was the final of the Native 
Mule Race, in which the first three mules in 
each heat competed. These animals all faced 


The champion horse of the day—Winner of three events and second in one— 
Dandy, entered by Mr. F. J. Aycock, Headquarters, ridden by E. A. Cover 
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the Starter and put up a good showing. 
“Coneja”, Taujica District, Williams up, as- 
serted its superiority and came home first, 
with “Nurmi”, Cuaca District, Jensen up, 
second. Time: 1:25. 

The final of the Horse Race, Quarter 
Mile, Event No. 10 proved most entertain- 
ing. “Dandy”, Headquarters, Cover up, 
rode splendidly and came home first with 
“Doughboy”, Cuaca District, Tatum up, a 
good second. Time: 40 Seconds. 

A lot of gentle persuasion was necessary 
to entice entries for the Ladies Parade, 
Event No. 11, but we were finally enter- 
tained by a fine display of horsemanship by 
the fair sex. From all appearances our 
Judges had quite a discussion over the 
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victory. It was a race not easily to be for- 
gotten and will be talked about whenever 
boys of the T.R.R. get together and ex- 
change yarns. Time 1:20, 

The Meeting closed with a Buckjumping 
Contest, when our Cowboys “Strutted their 
Stuff” and after several bouts of bone jar- 
ring experiences Cowboy Jim Harrison of 
Taujica District was awarded the prize. Mr. 
Aycock was overheard to remark that the 
problem of “chukras”’ was at last solved, 
and that “Doc” would send all such wild 
untamable animals to Taujica where Jim in 
his spare time would transform them into 
gentle and docile creatures. 

Our Judges, consisting of Messrs. Brown, 
Barnett, Davis and Mooay, were capable and 


Result of the Horses Half-mile Race. 
Dandy, 
BitEGSE 


Farallones, Mooay up; 


award but eventually placed Mrs. Wilson 
first with Mrs. Harris and Mrs. Brewer close 
up. Next time we hope to see all our ladies 
turn out to show us how they can ride. 
What do you say, ladies? 

Event No. 13—Final Horse Race—Half 
Mile—Oh, Boy!! This was the race of the 
day, as was anticipated and caused many 
heart pangs—and otherwise. Betting was 
fast and furious, and the horses carried a 
lot of money as well as human weight. 
Starter Hoben got them off in good style 
and for the first half lap it was a bunched 
race. “Dandy” and “Sunny Jim”, ridden by 
Cover and Sisnett, respectively, drew away 
from the rest and gave us a real thrill. Both 
horses were running magnificently and both 
jockeys were riding like Earl Sandes or 
Steve Donoghues. It was either’s race ’til 
within 100 yards from the winning post, 
when “Dandy” spurted and snatched a close 


Right to left— 


Cover up; Sunny Jim, Sisnett up (Mrs. | Veitch’s 
Zit, Harrison up; Quien Sabe, 
McGah 


up 


fair and handled the decisions with the 
promptitude one would expect from such a 
formidable combination. 

The Racing Committee, consisting of 
Messrs. Davy, Donahue, Flood, Hairs, Marr, 
Morrison, Sisnett and Wright, with “Doc” 
Harris at the wheel handled the whole meet- 
ing with smoothness and precision, and al! 
events moved like clockwork. 

Doctor Hutchinson of the Medical De- 
partment was on hand with his appliances 
in case of need, but fortunately he was not 
called upon to act in his professional ca- 
pacity. We are told, however, that he spent 
his time to better advantage by spotting 
several winners. 

Lucky backers had a very good day, some 
pools paying out as high as $11.25 for a 
$1.00 ticket. How’s that for easy money? 

Messrs. Maynard and Wilkinson had such 
a busy time in the Totalisator that they are 
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Champion Mules. 


thinking of turning out in bathing costumes 
on the next occasion. Fortunately the beer 
was in near proximity, which prevented 
them from fading right away. 

Mr. Johnson kept our time, and says that 
some of the horses made rattling good 
speed. He should know, too, as he is a 
veteran at the game. 

Mr Aycock was a great booster and 
pushed the whole propaganda for the meet- 
ing with his usual vigor. In addition, he 
entered the champion “Dandy” and also 
“Dark Horse” which was the winner of one 
of the heats. Mr. Aycock with his able 
lieutenants Messrs. Veitch, Landry, Viets, 
Bailey and Moody aroused such enthusiasm 
among their staff that the success of the 
Meeting was assured weeks before the ac- 
tual event took place. The fact that the 
Meeting was entirely self-supporting speaks 
wonders for the untiring efforts of all the 
aforementioned gentlemen. Mrs. C. B. Van 
Sickler very graciously consented to dis- 


Right to left—Cuaca, Cuaca, Maloa, Taujica, Corocito 


tribute the prizes during the dance. This 
she accomplished amidst wild scenes of en- 
thusiasm. 

Soon after the racing, the Entertainment 
Committee under Mr. Hollister’s able guid- 
ance strutted out and spread the joyful news 
that more eats and drinks were to be had 
at the Hotel where “Nick” and Lawrence 
were waiting to attend to the needs of all. 

This wonderful day’s program finished up 
with a dance at the Club, where our own 
Orchestra under the leadership of Mr. 
Rogers dispensed dreamy melodies—and Oh, 
Boy!! they sure can do it!! We are teady 
to back them against any Orchestra in the 
Tropics and against most five piece Or- 
chestras in the United States. 

We put it on record that we had the 
swellest day we have ever had since the 
good old T. R. R. was inaugurated. Ask 
any old timer, and he'll sure back our words. 

The burning question of the day is—*Doc” 
what is the date of the next Race Meeting: 


One of the fruitstall men in the city 
market was striving hard to add a few 
cents to the total of his sales. 

“We've got some 


fine alligator . 


pears,” he suggested. 

“Silly,” laughed the very, very 
young housewife, “We don't even 
keep a goldfish.”—Houston Post. 
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Mr. Henry Hogaboom, of Tela, has 
recently organized a patrol of scouts 
in Tela, mustered from the children 


of proper age in the colony. This 
work promises to be of much benefit, 
and judging from the enthusiasm be- 
ing accorded it by the members of the 
“Tiger Patrol,” it is bound to be a 
success. 

Mr. Hogaboom has drawn up a 
brief of the scope of this unit, in 
which he explains how to go about 
organizing a patrol, what its endeavors 
should be and what his patrol has al- 
ready accomplished. He says: 

“The activities for a boy of Scout 
age, living in our tropical colonies, 
are quite limited. However, the intro- 
duction of the Boy Scout movement 
tends to increase his moral, mental and 
physical scope and at the same time 
furnishes a kind of recreation that is 
bound to appeal to every real boy. 

“The primary aim of the work is 
to convey to the mind of the growing 


TELA BOY SCOUTS 


boy a higher ideal of physical fitness, 
moral cleanliness and mental alertness. 
In order to make this clearer and 
easier for the boy to grasp it is placed 
before him in the form of a Scout 
Program (worked out by recognized 
authorities over the world), designed 
to appeal to every REAL BOY. The 
motto ‘BE PREPARED’ is con- 
stantly kept before them in every step 
of the program, whether in their work 
or play, until very soon it is the 
greatest thing in their lives to be al- 
ways PREPARED, whether physi- 
cally, morally or mentally. 

“In organizing the Boy Scouts of 
Tela I have strictly adhered to instruc- 
tions given in How to Organize a 
Troop of Boy Scouts, published by 
the National Council Boy Scouts of 
America. In beginning the actual 
Scout work I am following out the 
program and suggestions as given in 
the official Boy Scouts’ ‘Handbook,’ 
the official Scoutmaster’s Manual, and 
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‘What Scouts Do,’ all published by 
National Council Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica. As soon as possible the Tiger 
Patrol will register with the National 
Council, which will entitle them to the 
privileges of members of the National 
organization. In the meantime the 
patrol is making rapid strides in its 
woodcraft work, and the time is rap- 
idly approaching when its need for 
further preparedness will call for short 
lessons and talks on fitting subjects by 
any of the doctors or heads of depart- 
ments who might be interested in the 
boys. First-aid lessons by the doctors, 
short business and citizenship talks by 
any others are only examples of the 
many subjects they would enjoy. 
These talks and lessons could be made 
at their regular weekly meetings. 
“The patrol is now fully organized 
and the boys have selected ‘Tiger’ 


Mr. C. D. Young, our aviator, with Mrs. Hulse, 
wife of the Rockefeller Foundation man in Teguci- 
galpa. Mrs. Hulse is a good friend of ours and 
took the trip up to the capital from Tela. This 
little journey takes nearly two hours by air and 
is a most thrilling experience, involving a mighty 
and constant change of scenery, an altitude of 
ten thousand feet,.and an abrupt change of cli- 
matic condition. It is the finest sort of education 
in Honduranian topography 


as their patrol name and emblem. 
They have made four hikes and had 
practical lessons in choosing camp 
sites, fire making in the open, cooking 
in the open and building rain-proof 
lean-tos from material to be found in 
the woods. I have explained principles 
of camp sanitation, poisonous and non- 
poisonous insects, reptiles and vegeta- 
tion and common precautions to take 
when camping. Discipline is taught in 
their regular Scout drills at each 
meeting and hike. 

“The uniform will consist of cam- 
paign hat, khaki shirt (short sleeves), 
khaki breeches (shorts) and stockings 
rolled just below the knee. Each 
Scout is expected to earn sufficient 
money to purchase his own uniform. 

“There is yet much to be done for 
these boys and those interested will 
hear from the Tiger Patrol further.” 


When Mr. Edmund S. Whitman 
left Tela for the States to associate 
himself with the Dealers’ Service De- 
partment of the Fruit Dispatch Com- 
pany we lost one of our most talented, 
interested and hard-working reporters 
on Unrrruitco staff. We feel posi- 
tive, however, that wherever he may 
be Mr. Whitman’s interest in the Com- 
pany’s magazines will continue and 
that very often his many friends will 
hear of him through the pages of 
UniFruitco and Fruit Dispatcu. It 
is easy to see that writing is a joy and 
a relaxation to him and for the enter- 
tainment of our readers and the suc- 
cess of our journals we trust he will 
often yield himself to this form of 
diversion. 

And now a word about our new re 
porter from Tela, Mr. J. K. Simms. 
Both Mr. Thomas and Mr. Whitman 
assure us that he too is very interest- 
ed in the welfare and success of the 
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book and will do his utmost to keep 
his division in the limelight. One of 
the last contributions received from 
Mr. Whitman was a thumbnail biog- 
raphy of our new Tela Reporter which 
we know you'll all enjoy. 

“This man is fat and amiable. Pe- 
ing fat one would suspect the ele- 
ment of laziness to enter the equa- 
tion, particularly since the setting 
is tropical. But no. James is not 
a whirlwind on his feet, but his 
mental processes are rapid, smooth 
and profound. 

“He is a golfer of no mean ability 
(so he says) and was known to play 
baseball in the antediluvian days. His 


social interests have ever been compre- 
hensive and it is a sad party indeed that 
takes place without the name of Simms 
on the list of Patrons. 

“In addition to these activities he 
has taken an important part in the 
development of the Masonic Club 
in Tela, is affiliated with the work 
of the Ulua Society and in general 
has irons in about all the fires 
thereabouts. 

“As reporter for UNiFRuITCO he 
will have the support of an unusnallv 
large circle of friends in the bush 
and in Tela who will make it their 
business to see that all the news 
that’s fit to print will be printed.” 


GUATEMALA 


Unifruitco Defeats Guatemala City Team in Baseball. 


“It’s not the guns nor armament, nor the 
price that they can pay, 

But the close cooperation that makes them 
win the day. 

It’s not the individual nor the army as a 
whole, 

But the everlasting 


5 A teamwork of every 
ooming soul. 


Rupyarp KIpiine. 


The truth of Kipling’s famous poem 
was proven again when the Unifruitco 
nine defeated a picked team represent- 
ing the Guatemala baseball league in 
two games of baseball played in 
Guatemala city on November 21 and 
22. It was the first time in the his- 
tory of the Division that a Company 
Nine defeated the City Team and this 
year’s victory was due entirely to the 
conscientious training and teamwork 
of the club. In both games the victors 
displayed a brand of “heads up” base- 
ball that is seldom duplicated. 

The scores were: Ist game—Uni- 
fruitco 9, Guatemala 8; 2d game— 
Unifruitco 20, Guatemala 9. 


A beautiful silver loving cup, 24 
inches high, donated for the games by 
the Almacen Brackmann Guatemala 
merchants, now decorates the Barrios 
club rooms as a result of the victories 
and should serve as a perpetual re- 
minder that it is teamwork and co- 
operation that get the greatest results. 

The games drew a large gate and 
considerable press notice, both before 
and after the games. President Orel- 
lena was an interested spectator at the 
first game and two military bands fur- 
nished music for the occasion. At 
both games students from the Guate- 
mala military academy attended in a 
body. 

Following the second game a Thé 
Dansant was given in honor of the 
visiting team at the Casino Militar, 
Colonel M. Idigoras, manager of the 
Guatemala team and one of the direc- 
tors of the City baseball league, was 
host. General Miguel Larrave, Min- 
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Unifruitco Baseball Team, Barrios, Guatemala, Winners of the Brachmann Trophy. 
Standing, left to right—Lynch, Mer. Klain, Emerson, Read, Bobock, Quevado and 
Lake. Sitting—Blanco, McRae, Gardner, Simpson, Capt. Boisoneau and Crowley 


ister of War, represented the Presi- 
dent at this affair, 

The outstanding feature of the first 
game was a triple play in the last of 
the sixth inning. With men on first 
and second, R. Echevierre of the City 
Club hit what looked like a safe Texas 
leaguer. The men on bases started to 
advance. McRae, 2d baseman of the 
Company nine, stepped back of the bag 
and speared the liner, touched second 
and made a perfect throw to Simpson 
at first before the runner could return, 
completing the play. It was well exe- 
cuted baseball and deserving of the 
ovation it received. 

-Again, McRae engineered a double 
play when Guatemala had a good 
chance to even the score in the fifth 
inning of the second game. This play 


was instrumental in destroying the 
morale of the city team which was 
largely responsible for the decisive 
victory the second day. 

J. A. Klain, former Colby Academy 
and B. U. man and now a banana 
cowboy, played an exceptional game 
in left field during the first game and 
on the mound in the second. He batted 
consistently for six safe hits with a 
total of 12 bases out of ten times at 
bat. His work in the field was of the 
same high quality. 

“Shorty” Boisoneau, who played 
short for Preston in ’20 and Tela in 
22, filled the same position for the 
Guatemala Division and displayed his 
usual speed and accuracy in picking 
the apple from the dirt and delivering 
it to first. His splendid work in the 
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field caused much favorable comment 
and admiration on the part of the 
Guatemalatecans. 

Two veterans in the history of 
Guatemala baseball played well. Frank 
Bocock was on the receiving end of 
the battery in both games and Blanco 
twirled the first game and filled left 
field in the second. 

P. J. Crowley, who is not unknown 
in Greater Boston semi-pro baseball 
society, covered center field in both 
games, accepting eight chances with- 
out a mishap and hitting safely six 
out of ten times at bat. M. O. Simp- 


Showing Trophy won by Guatemala Division. 


son covered the keystone sack in big 
league fashion. 

The following players participated 
in the games and did their part in win- 
ning the trophy: 

Simpson, 1b.; Klain, 1.f.&p.; Lake, 
1.£.; Blanco, l.f. & p.; Bocock, c.; Mc- 
Rae, 2b.; Boisoneau, s. s.; Crowley, c. 
f.; Quevado, 3b.; Emerson, r. f.; 
Booth, r. f. Gardner, 3b. 

D. E. McInerney of Virginia um- 
pired on the bases and rendered his 
decisions in a manner that would have 
made Billie Evans envious. V. Granai 
of Guatemala called the balls. 
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Mr. Brackmann, the donor, appears 


seated on extreme right of picture, and on his right is Mr. Smith, the presenter. 
Mrs. Simpson, who furnished the inspiration for the victories, may be seen in the 
center front 


Our hearty congratulations are ex- 
tended to Mr. Page Sharp of Vir- 
ginia, Guatemala, who travelled nearly 
3,000 miles to be married to Miss 
Laura Batchelder of Rocky Hill, Conn. 
During his trip North for his bride, 
Mr. Sharp unfortunately contracted 
an infection in his leg which necessi- 
tated his going immediately to a hos- 
pital for treatment; but as he would 


not hear of the ceremony’s being post- 
poned it was performed at the Hart- 
ford Hospital on Christmas Day, with 
members of the immediate families 
only attending. The hospital authori- 
ties did everything possible to make the 
occasion a joyful one and a dinner and 
large wedding cake were served the 
guests. Mr. and Mrs. Sharp will go 
to Guatemala as soon as he is fully 
recovered. 
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The reflection of a Banes farm overseer on being issued a new stock- 


food made principally from molasses. 


MOLASSES 


Thanks very much 
For your verses in 


Mr. Poet 
praise of Molasses. 


I am sure that we all soon will know it, 
That its virtue no feeding surpasses. 


How the cocks and the hens will delight 
To be called up each evening and morn 
For a feed of this beverage bright, 

In the place of the old oats and corn. 


How fat and how plump they will grow 
After drinking this liquid so sweet. 
How they'll lay and cackle and crow 


And how juicy and 


luscious to eat. 


The horses and mules, too, will neigh, 
“It beats all our rations of yore!” 
And, like Oliver Twist, let us say, 
“They'll always be neighing for more.’ 


W. 


Homes, Overseer, 400 Rozas Farm 


Among the newcomers to this Di- 
vision during the past month were: 

Mr. and Mrs. Meister of Santa 
Marta. Mr. Meister takes over the 
work of Mr. Newcomb as Assistant 
Superintendent of Construction and 
Engineering——Mr. Newcomb being 
transferred to Santa Marta. We all 
extend hearty greetings to the new- 
comers and hope they will like our Di- 
vision. 

We also have Mr. H. R. Pierce, who 
has been added to our surveying force, 
replacing Mr. Randolph Berry, now lo- 
cated in Santa Marta. Mr. Pierce is 
a graduate of West Point and Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and 
saw service in the Philippines. 

A_new recruit in the person of Mr. 
F. Dwver has been acauired by the 


Material and Supply Department. 

Mr. C. J. Veitch, formerly Assistant 
to the Manager in the Jamaica Divi- 
sion, has taken up his new duties here 
as Assistant to the Manager, a position 
formerly held by Mr. T. Bradshaw, 
who was transferred to Santa Marta a 
few months ago. 

Mr. D. McDonald, formerly of the 
Accounting Department, accepted a po- 
sition in his home town of Louisville, 
Ky. We are sorry to lose “Mac” and 
wish him the best of success in his 
new work. 

With the return of Mr. and Mrs. 
James Hillary, Mr. and Mrs. W. P. 
Hiscock, Mr. and Mrs. C. M. Shaw, 
Mr. and Mrs. B. P. Cockshott, Mr. and 
Mrs. S. E. Townend, Miss C. Cotter, 
Miss S. Molina and Messrs. T. Nelson, 
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W. MacGonagle, L. Wilkie, D. Jones, 
R. Berger, W. Ellyatt Webb, G. Dunk- 
ley and G. Farquharson, the vacation 
period has practically come to a close 
until the Spring. 

Mr. James Mitchell, of Lexington, 
Ky., is visiting his sister, Mrs. Hill. 

Miss Marguerite Dickard, who has 
been a guest of her sister for the past 
three months, left for the States on the 
last sailing of the Munargo. 

We are happy to hear of the return 
of Mr. C. W. Davis, of Magnolia, Mis- 
sissippi, who is again with us in the 
capacity of cane weigher. 

Mr. George W. Critch, Draftsman 
in our Engineering Department, has at 
last forsaken the well-known “Bull 
Pen” and joined the “Benedicts,” tak- 
ing for his bride a local Cuban Sefor- 
ita, Miss Panchita Pol. We all wish 
“Crig” the best of luck on the sea of 
matrimony, and hope he will be with us 
when we start our usual baseball fracas 
with Preston. 

We have also Mr. W. S. Lampton, 
of Magnolia, Mississippi, a newcomer 
employed as secretary to Mr. H. T. 
Vaughan, of Macabi. It is rumored 
that he is a fine second baseman, and 
if it is so our baseball team will be 
greatly strengthened. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Dunn fitting- 
ly celebrated their 26th wedding an- 
niversary on the evening of the 30th, 
and were kept busy acknowledging the 
congratulations that were showered 
upon them by their legion of friends. 
A large wedding cake was made spe- 
cially for the occasion. Guests were 
present from the Campo, Preston, 
Banes and Macabi, and dancing was 
enjoyed until late in the evening. 

A very enjoyable and successful 
Christmas dance was held in the Banes 
American Club on the evening of the 
26th. The Club was prettily decorated 
with gaily colored streamers, while the 
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entire front of the building was pro- 


fusely lighted with colored electric 
lights, making a very attractive ap- 
pearance. Dancing was enjoyed until 
2 A.M., with “Al” Johnson and his 
singing orchestra of Preston furnish- 
ing the music. Guests were present 
from Preston, Macabi and_ the 
“Campo.” 

Credit must be given to the princi- 
pals, Mr. E. C. Sara and Mr. J. C. B. 
Davidson, who were in charge of the 
affair, and Mr. H. R. Pierce and Mr. 
W. P. Hiscock, who took care of the 
decorating. We also take this means 
of thanking all those who helped make 
this dance such a success. 


Soccer 


Sunday afternoon following the 
Christmas dance, the boys from the 
“Campo” were defeated by the local 
Spanish soccer team, to the tune of 
1-0. Many opportunities for scoring 
were thrown away by both sides, but 
it only served to make the game more 
interesting. A return game is in the 
offing, and when they meet the fur 
will surely fly. 


Two Banes youngsters aged respec- 
tively four and six years were playing 
a game in which one was supposed to 
be a dog and the other a cow. 

The one that was the cow began 
barking like a dog and on being told 
that a cow did not make that kind of 
a noise, he replied: “Oh, that’s all 
right, I am a bull dog.” ¢ 


Emilio Tudela, our 
eminent M. D. (Much 
Drink) must have his 
warm water julep be- 
fore beginning the 
day’s work. — Freight 
Traffic Dept., N. Y. 
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PRES FON 
AN OUTING AT PRESTON 


A northern friend remarked that “it 
must be terribly lonely where there 
were so few amusements.” Yes, at 
times, we admit the lonely feeling for 
old friends and the ready amusements 
of cities in the north. 


On the other hand, friend, listen to 
this. Perhaps it may not sound so in- 
viting, but blame me and my poor pen 
for not doing it justice, as the trip 
was worth while—The other Sunday 
morning, the exact date doesn’t mat- 
ter, but it was near the end of Sep- 
tember, about sixty-five of us from 
Preston Division, men, wives and chil- 
dren, were invited to be ready at nine 
o'clock to board the Preston coach, 
and we were told to bring hearty bas- 
ket lunches, as we were due for an 
all-day journey. Promptly at nine we 
gathered at the crossing, nor was it 
long before we were on our way, with 
our trusty friend Nickerson at the 
throttle of the engine. We were to visit 
Felton mountain, where the Bethlehem 
Steel Co. scoops up iron ore by scratch- 
ing the ground in favorable spots. 
More about that a bit further on, 


The coach was well filled, and it 
seemed that there were at least two 
youngsters for every couple. A nice 
lot of kiddies they were, too—not a 
whine nor a cry out of them, so far as 
the writer observed, all day long. 
Well brought up, I suppose, is the an- 
swer. Had you seen the way they 
went into everything and never still a 
nunute you would believe they were 
lively as well. 

Out of Preston, slipping through the 
cane fields—perfect weather. Here an 
intimate glimpse of native life in the 


cane country. A palm shack, pigs, 
chickens, geese, ponies, bulls, high- 
wheeled cane carts, a patch of plan- 
tains, five chocolate drops of kids, a 
grim old man and a cotton wrappered 
old lady as grandparents made up this 
picture; the father and mother not 
present, but the rest of the family wav- 
ing as we passed. Many of such family 
groups make up the native population 
of the country. Isolated and alone, 
no roads to be seen, and far from city 
streets of any kind, yet these people in 
the “campo” seem to be happy and 
contented. 

After passing the cane lands the road 
lay fairly straight through groves of 
royal palms, then through various cuts 
in the foothills, one of the rocky passes 
being at such close quarters that the 
projecting steps of the passenger coach 
caught a hardy old boulder a cuff on 
the head, which disturbed not the 
boulder but cracked the steel steps. 
Several high bridges were safely 
crossed and we were at the foot of 
Felton mountain. One might say in 
passing that this part of Cuba is in- 
teresting, too, for the scene is always 
changing. The stately palms, like giant 
feather dusters, the trailing vines grow- 
ing from the “ceiling to the floor,” and 
the air plants clinging to the branches 
of trees, showing here and there an 
unfamiliar blossom, perhaps an orchid, 
and high in the air those masters of 
flight, the buzzards, gracefully float- 
ing, all made a composite picture that 
one would see perhaps nowhere else. 

Secretly I had been wondering as to 
the method of getting that coachful of 
people up those three steep slopes to 
the summit of the mountain. You see, 
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at Felton there is a cable car arrange- 
ment whereby the ore cars are sent 
down from the top of the mountain. 
As one car goes down loaded on one 
track another goes up empty. How 
high is the summit from where we 
were? Two thousand feet, approxi- 
mately. There are three ascents, simi- 
lar to the escalators in the subways in 
Boston, and yet different. I might 
say QUITE different: These grades or 
ascents are about the same, that is, 
about twenty-five percent in steepness, 
or about like the roof of your grand- 
father’s barn you used to climb when 
you wanted to sit on the ridge-pole. 
Would they send us up a few at a 
time in the empty ore cars, I wondered. 
It surely looked to be out of the ques- 
tion to attempt to haul the passenger 
coach filled with sixty-five Prestonites, 
to say nothing of the added weight of 
well-filled lunch baskets and the barrel 
of cold tonic. But I needn’t have 
worried about the matter. At this point 
our party was cordially greeted by 
Manager and Mrs. Stout of the Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., and Mr. Stout took 
charge of the Preston car. Engineer 
Nickerson uncoupled his engine, came 
in with us and sat meekly with his wife 
in the coach. Along came a heavy 
bumper that looked as much as any- 
thing like the cut-off breech of a ten- 
inch gun, and bumped us gently in 
the back steps, so to speak, and the 
first thing we knew that heavy coach 
with its human load was cheerfully 
ascending that twenty-five percent 
grade. Scenery! As the powerful 
four-inch steel cable smoothly pulled 
us up the rails we saw the whole of 
Nipe Bay spread out below us. Came 
the first landing or level space, and 
again we were climbing, while cane 
fields in the distance took on the ap- 
pearance ot green checker boards. Still 


another ascent, and this time the very 
mountains that had looked so formi- 
dable became mere hills, and the thick 
growth of timber seemed but a grey- 
green growth of stubble, while a pe- 
culiar sensation in one’s ears gave no- 
tice that we were two thousand feet up 
in the air. 


At last we reached the end of the 
rail journey, and after a pleasant five 
minutes walk up a still higher slope 
we were at the top, where we found 
a comfortable hotel with two splendid 
piazzas overlooking the valley. By this 
time the children were not the only 
ones who were openly demanding food, 
and a royal picnic it proved to be. 
Plenty of cold drinks were at hand, and 
seated around a generous lunch in the 
shade of the tall pines in front of the 
hotel, gazing out upon one of the most 
beautiful vistas in Cuba one felt that 
this was a day long to be remembered. 
From where we were we could see 
away out across Nipe Bay to the outer 
shoreline of the Island, where the 
breakers’ white line told of the after- 
noon trade winds blowing. Preston, 
Guaro, and the stations between, the 
various cane farms, all were easily 
recognized in the foreview, while across 
the bay could be seen old Antilla, and 
further on Central Boston at Macabi. 
Other Centrals and towns were also 
picked out by those familiar with their 
general locations, The afternoon air 
was cool and bracing on the mountain 
top, and it was with much regret that 
the members of the party prepared to 
leave. 

The descent in the coach was fully 
as thrilling as the ascent, and many 
were the questions fired at Mr. Stout. 
In answer to the various queries he 
told of the percent of the grade, thick- 
ness of the steel cable, and like items of 
interest. The mining for ore is sur- 


face work, the ore seldom being found 
more than fifteen feet below the sur- 


face. After the ore is sent down the 
mountain it is taken to the town of 
Felton, on the shore of Nipe Bay, 
where it is shipped north, first being 
“baked” or processed to reduce the 
moisture content and destroy vegetable 
matter. Arrived at the foot of the 
cableway the Preston engine again took 
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hold and away we went for home. Mr. 
and Mrs. Stout were first taken to 
their home at Felton on the bay, at 
which time the Preston party attempted 
to express, in a measure, proper thanks 
for the courtesy and hospitality shown. 
We arrived at Preston just in time for 
dinner, a tired but happy crowd, fully 
satisfied with a most delightful day to 
look back upon. 


KINGSTON 


Our Big Hotel is looking spick and 
span, having many painters and car- 
penters at work putting on the finish- 
ing touches preparatory to the big 
tourist season in view. 

The Hotel has enjoyed splendid 
business during the Summer months 
due to the increasing number of “All 
Expense Cruise Passengers,” thanks 
to the energies of the Passenger De- 
partment. 

The most popular form of amuse- 
ment indulged in by the cruise pas- 
sengers was day and night bathing in 
the large wire enclosed ocean pool ad- 


joining the Hotel grounds, which 
proved most attractive. 
An outstanding feature of the 


Hotel’s Summer business has been the 
number of persons who have previously 
visited Jamaica, which itself is a tribute 
to the climate, and a compliment to the 
Myrtle Bank (of which we are justly 
proud), also the Great White Fleet. A 
satisfied guest is the greatest revenue 
producer known. 
Departmental Idiosynerasies at 
Kingston 

Our Division Manager is always the 
“Key for” a good cigar—“butt” ends 
never in smoke. 

At the head of our Accounting De- 
partment is a Brewer, a man,—“en- 


dewed,” shall I say, NO—‘endowed” 
with the genuine spirit. 

Our Chief Engineer, Mr. Macnee, is 
extremely energetic. We have always 
noticed this tendency in anything 
Scotch. 

Mr. Cook, our Purchasing Agent, 
has recently returned from a trip to 
England. We understand he secured 
whilst there an order to supply the 
Skating Rink at Wembley with banana 
skins. 

Obituaries 


We chronicle, with deep regret, the 
recent demise of three members of the 
staff of this Division, which is being 
all too rapidly depleted of its stock of 
pioneer employes. 

Mr. Duncan Archibald Nairn ex- 
pired at the St, Josephs Sanitarium, 
Kingston, on the morning of the 27th 
of October and was interred at Port 
Antonio in the evening of the same 
day. Entering the service of the firm 
as Wharf Superintendent in 1885, 
when the transition from sailing ves- 
sels to steamships as a means of trans- 
porting the perishable banana was 
gradually taking place, Mr. Nairn 
proved himself a very valuable em- 
ploye. It was at his suggestion that 
the present brass-check system in con- 
nection with the “heading” of bananas 
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was adopted—a system which had 
previously been in vogue in the Ba- 
hamas, in the old salt days, and with 
which Mr. Nairn was well acquainted, 
having first seen the sun in that coun- 
try, where he was born in 1858. He 
was thus sixty-seven years old at his 
death, forty of which were spent in 
the service of the Company. 

He is survived by his wife, three chil- 
dren and a brother. 


Captain John Cook while a pas- 
senger on 5.S. Miami en route from 
England to Jamaica, passed away 
suddenly on the 28th October, and 
was committed to the deep by Cap- 
tain Makepeace in the afternoon of 
that day with the usual formalities. 
Born in Scotland in 1859, Captain 
Cook, as was his natural bent, took up 
a sea-faring life shortly after leaving 
school, rising to the proud position of 
Captain. He entered the service of 


this Company, as Pilot in this Division 
in April, 1912, and was on the active 
list as such when he died. 

In concluding the foreword to his 
book, entitled, ‘Jamaica Pilots’ Ready 
Reference and Navigators’ Ready 
Reckoner,” which he wrote and pub- 
lished in 1914, Captain Cook used a 
motto that has been fulfilled in his own 
life, namely, “The Mystery of the Sea 
is only known to those who go down 
to the sea in ships.” 

He leaves a widow and an unmarried 
daughter. 


J. E. Dyer died at Port Antonio on 
the 22nd of November last, after a 
few days’ illness. He joined the Com- 
pany in 1910, serving off and on up to 
the time of his death. He was identi- 
fied with many important undertakings 
previous to entering the Company’s 
service. He was born in Knoxville, 
Tenn., and came to Jamaica in 1897. 
He is survived by his wife. 


ALMIRANTE 


Messrs. Collingham, Morris, Holds- 
worth, Gadd and Littlewood brought 
five new brides (one each) to the Di- 
vision. 

Mr. W. E. McLaren, Supt. of Elec- 
trical Department, returned to the Di- 
vision after an enjoyable vacation in 
Ohio. 

Dr. I. Peon, Surgeon of Almirante 
Hospital, returned from vacation in 
Yucatan, Mexico and Louisiana. 

Miss Christine McKinley, our Jolly 
Hospital Matron, has just returned 
from a reunion with her family in Ire- 
land, 

Mr. Joe Gerchow has returned from 
the Fruit Handlers’ Meeting recently 
held at Chicago. Joe arrived in the 


“Wicked City” wearing a 10-gallon 
Stetson hat and was mistaken for a 
Sheepraiser from Wyoming. He came 
black with a velour hat—evidently he 
preferred to be mistaken for a member 
of the Italian Opera. 

Mr. R. B. McElroy, Traveling Audi- 
tor, with Messrs. McLeod and Schu- 
maker, dropped in unexpectedly and 
spent a few weeks here during October 
and November with the Accounting 
Department. We enjoyed their visit 
both professionally and personally. 

Roy McKenzie, Radio Department, 
passed through here on his way to 
Costa Rica. Even with his assistance, 
the Bachelors could do nothing with 
the Benedicts’ Baseball Team. 
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L. H. Crossman, Bridge Foreman, 
and pride of the Railway Mess, lett for 
vacation weighing 250 Ibs. On his re- 
turn he weighed i in at 260; he says the 
morning bouillon and afternoon tea 
served on the Company steamers 
build one up rapidly 

Transfers 

Overseer L. E. Letsinger has been 
transferred to the Guatemala Division 
for work in the Fruit Office there. Our 
loss is Guatemala’s gain—‘Let” is a 
baseball pitcher. 

Traveling Engineer J. H. Austin has 
been transferred to Banes as Assistant 
to Master Mechanic. J. H. tells good 
stories in English, Spanish and French, 
He has a particular fondness for Bell 
Locomotives and carries a miniature 
one as a watch charm. 


Husky Almirante gen aNiete, Seino b 
» 1925. “Sterling”? 


Overseer J. H. Hart has been tr = 


ferred to New York for work wi th 2 


Fruit Dispatch Co. “Chick’’ 

Panama’s famous left-handed 

baseman and comedian. 
SPORTS 


Tennis: Doubles Tennis Champ? 


seco 


ship was won by Blair & Paters ‘ 
This team defeated Bond and Plailis 


in the finals after a hard struggle- 

Golf: E.C. Adams won the VW 22 
Golf Handicap Tournament Of _ 
Changuinola Country Club frona a 
of twenty players. Adams (Fiamcis 
5) defeated Blair (Handicap 1 )-~ 
runner-up by 4 strokes. 

Baseball: Benedicts and Bache! 
are at it again. The Bachelors haw 
snappy team, but the Benedicts Ss] 
to have the ‘Indian Sign” on ther_ 


4\ 
‘ 


. Blair, Jr., on his fourth birthday, Septem) <., 
5 Me ‘in the row of boys and girls 


wea 
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BOSTON 


It’s not only the great fraternity of 
Believers in Santa Claus who are re- 
gretting that “Christmas comes but 
once a year,’ for those who attended 
the Unifruiteo Club Christmas party 
the afternoon of December 24th wish 
that there might be an excuse for a 
party like that oftener than once an- 
nually. 

Of course there was a tree; with 
gifts for every member. December 
sales for Mr. Woolworth must have 
shown a big increase, for when you 
are limited to ten cents to spend for a 
present you usually know where to in- 
vest it. Gifts without the “personal 
touch” wouldn’t have much of an ap- 
peal, particularly those from the five 
and ten. This personal touch was 
achieved through each member writing 
a verse to accompany a gift for an- 
other member, and some of them were 
very personal. The exposé of our pet 
failings through Santa Claus (Mr. G. 
R. Sawin) reading the verses as he dis- 
tributed the presents brought one laugh 
after another and by the time the danc- 
ing commenced, every one was in a 
happy frame of mind. 

An orchestra provided music for 
dancing, but the music for the Vir- 
ginia Reel was provided by “Mellie 
Dunham.” His appearance created 
some real excitement and every one 
crowded around for a closeup. So ex- 


cellent was the disguise that many did 
not know until the party was long over 
that it was D. P. Wilson who really 
played for the Virginia Reel. The aud- 
ience enjoyed quite as much as the par- 
ticipants the reeling off of this old-time 
dance. Perhaps Henry Ford is right 
that the country dances promote greater 
sociability. It may have been the Vir- 
ginia Reel or the “give and take” (no 
pun intended) of the Christmas pres- 
ents and verses, but sociability was cer- 
tainly the keynote of the Christmas 
party. It was by far our best “get- 
together” party, even under the mistle- 
toe. We weren’t very hopeful when 
we hung that mistletoe and so para- 
phrased as we did so wondering if it 
were not true that 

Full many a mistletoe is born to blush 

unseen 
And waste its sweetness on the desert 
air. 

Arriving five minutes after the party 
had started no waste could be observed ; 
in fact beneath the mistletoe it looked 
like the congested area with all rules 
off on parking. 

Mr. Robson, Port Engineer at 
New York, was recently in Boston 
and much of his time outside of 
business hours was spent with Cap- 
tain George Dunning, our Marine 
Superintendent. One evening Cap- 
tain Dunning took Mr. Robson to 
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the Metropolitan Theatre, a new 
moving picture and vaudeville thea- 
tre which has recently been com- 
pleted and which apparently is a 
very wonderful place. Certainly 
Captain Dunning seems to tnink sv, 
for after having shown Mr. Robson 
its various entrances, exits, baicon- 
ies, etc., and pointing out “this par- 
ticular new arrangement” or “that 
particular decoration” he repeated 
several times prior to their sitting 
down for the performance,—‘Rob- 
son, you have nothing like this in 
New York.” 

How quickly, indeed, has our 
former Port Captain become a Bos- 
tonian. We understand also that 
he declares emphatically his fond- 
ness for beans and brown bread. 

It is evident that Mr. Goubeau’s 
theatrical experience in New York is 
proving to be useful, as he was seen 
outside the stage door of the “Colon- 
ial” frequently during the stay of Fred 
Stone’s “Stepping Stones” company in 
this city. A classy Nash car and two 
other Fruit Company shieks completed 
the party. 

Our popular Cashier, “Tom Scan- 
lan,” otherwise known as Mossy Face, 
has been seen riding around the Fen- 
way early Sunday mornings in a sport 
Maxwell. There is only one Maxwell 
in the office so we'll have to ask Bob 
if this is a new way to get rid of that 
Saturday night feeling. 

The Long Wharf office was well rep- 
resented at the Unifruitco Club’s 
theatre party held at the Copley The- 
atre, Thursday evening, December 3rd. 
About twenty-five of our number were 
present and all were unanimous in de- 
claring that the show (The River) was 
well worth the praise given in the ad- 
vance notices. 

Our visitors at the Wharf during the 


Conference of Company officials in this 
city December 7th and 8th were: Mr 
W. V. Harloe, Freight Traffic Man- 
ager, New York; Mr. W. J. Bennett 
Assistant Freight Traffic Manager 
New Orleans; Mr. J. C. Carpenter 
Resident Manager F. D. Co., Buffal: 
N. Y.; Mr. B. E. Reiff, Resident Man- 
ager F, D. Co., Detroit; Mr. W. L 
Long, General Manager Purchasing 
Department; Mr. W. C. Wildey, Mr 
McKenzie and Mr. Bond of New York 
and others. 

One of our old gang returned to the 
fold the week of November 30th in 
the person of Raymond A. (Bud 
Fisher, Assistant to the Travelling 
Auditor, W. W. Clawson, who is alsc 
a member of the gang. We are sure 
glad to have them both back and hop« 
they will enjoy their stay here. 

George S. Davis, Vice-President, ac- 
companied by H. O. Easton, General 
Superintendent, is making an extensive 
trip throughout the tropics. Mrs. Davis 
accompanied them as far as Colon and 
will then go to the Hotel Titchfield in 
Jamaica, rejoining the party later. 

The new Miami radio station is now 
in full swing under E. F. Bourne, Di- 
vision Superintendent, formerly at 
Bluefields, Nicaragua. 

Recent new appointments of the 
Tropical Radio Telegraph Company 
are Charles L. Pitcher, Superintendent 
Marine Department; L. P. Stanley, 
Superintendent Tariff and Claims; R. 
V. Howley, Commercial Superinten- 
dent. C. F. Acree, Division Superin- 
tendent at Managua has been made 
Superintendent of the Nicaragua Di- 
vision, having jurisdiction over stations 
at Managua, Bluefields, and Cape 
Gracias. 

W. F. Dillon has been appointed Di- 
vision Superintendent, Radio Telegraph 
Station, Puerto Barrios, Guatemala. 
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Miss Jennie L. Sisto, employed in the 
Radio Department of the General Of- 
fice for several years, is leaving early 
in 1926 for a position with the United 
Fruit Company in Limon. Miss Sisto, 


in her years in the Radio Department, 
has made many friends there and else- 
where in the General Office, all of 
whom wish her the best of success in 
her new venture. 


REVERE SUGAR REFINERY 


Our annual Foremen’s Dinner was 
held at the Colonial Club, Cambridge, 
on the night of January 2. This 
event which is looked forward to with 
keen anticipation by the boys, is one 
of the high lights of our short shut- 
down period and coming as it does at 
that time affords us an opportunity 
of meeting and becoming better ac- 
quainted with those in charge of other 
departments of the Refinery. Fore- 
men from the Dock, Operating, Me- 
chanical, Packing, Stores, Cooperage 
and Shipping Departments were pres- 
ent as also were representatives from 
the Sales, Transportation, Office, Lab- 
oratory and Medical Departments. 
Mr. P. K. Reynolds, from the Gen- 
eral Office, was our guest of honor 
and spent the evening in reminiscences 
of past pleasant associations with sev- 
eral of the older employes and meet- 
ing some of the newer ones. Mr. 
Cutter’s absence from town prevented 
his being with us this year but we 
hope he will be able to join us again 
next year. During dinner we were 
entertained with a few selections 
given by the Revere Quartette com- 
posed of Dave and Dan McDonald, 
Jack O’Neil and Sylvester Duffy. 
Their rendition of Typical Tipperary 
was particularly pleasing and was ac- 
claimed with a generous round of 
applause. At the conclusion of the 
dinner Mr. Worcester made a_ short 
address of welcome and congratulated 
the boys on the work accomplished 


during the past year. He particularly 
stressed the fact that 1925 from a 
Labor-hour Production standpoint has 
been the best year which we have had. 
Here’s hoping that we do better next 
year. 

Next in order on the evening's pro- 
gram was the annual bowling match 
between the Operating and Mechani- 
cal Departments. After two hotly 
contested matches between teams cap- 
tained by Superintendent Lowe and 
Chief Engineer DeVries, the Operat- 
ing Department showed the way home 


ment, started the New Year wrong by 
breaking through the ice into the Frog 
Pond on Boston Common while skat- 


with a lead of 38 pins. The scores: I 
Operating nih 
SEE a AvOWely ol iatetiies 6 81 80 Hi Aa 
Gok Vagoart) ih s8 99 103 bite 
sperGelowtskey/o./Mmeis'. 86 116 ae 
ig Mackey: aie iae 80 83 A ee 
WaoAl Noonan je ccaiis. 94 82 i i 
Je Ae O Net oan aie: 89 84 Wa 
G. F. Ruckenbrod...... 89 93 Wa i] 
Mechanical | ii 
R. P. DeVries iauened 75 76 Wan 
Se Wiieschiniatinny jaredereserae 111 101 ii 
CucCronin) aia. 84 88 | 
JS OPB EEE cia a aan 85 109 i | 
JGronin .), een 8 83 81 vil i 
Sy Wontnelly: Giiemie mente, 73 81 i 
Hu McCormiols, 50) ences 79 95 i | 
Miss Kathleen Hayes, the attractive Wl Bt ee 
stenographer of the Credit Depart- Mt i) 
WL EE 
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ing. Outside of getting wet and sev- 
eral scratches on her arms she was 
none the worse for the experience. 

The largest lumber terminal on the 
North Atlantic Coast is being con- 
structed on the vacant land which 
extends from the Refinery to Dewey 
Beach. Docks are being built suffi- 
cient to accommodate several vessels 
at once and steam shovels are already 
at work levelling off the land for the 
other buildings. 

David Hillis has joined the Engi- 
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neering force at the Refinery, taking 
the position formerly filled by Charles 
Dettling, who was promoted a short 
while ago. Mr. Hillis is a graduate 
of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Class of 1924. 

A class in Mechanical Drawing has 
been started for the benefit of the 
Mechanical Department. The lectures 
are given by Mr. DeVries. 

Olaf D. Amunsden has joined the 
office force, being connected with the 
Raw Sugar Department. 


NEW ORLEANS 


The Stewards Department of the 
New Orleans Division wishes to take 
this opportunity to wish the United 
Fruit Company and all its employes 
Ae VERY HARRY. AND PROS- 
PEROUS 1926. 

On a recent visit to New Orleans 
a Department Head while taking 
breakfast in the St. Charles Hotel 
thought he would test the wit of the 
negro waiter. “What would be the 
best way to get a good hat out of the 
dining-room, George?” he asked. The 
waiter replied: “The only way that I 
could say you could get a good hat 
out of the dining-room, Boss, is to 
bring it in with you.” 

The Stewards Department at New 
Orleans was honored last month by 
a brief visit from Mr. J. P. Gallagher, 
Division Purchasing Agent from Ha- 
vana, Cuba, who was returning to that 
city on the S.S. Heredia. 

The warm sunshine of the South is 
tempting many Northern visitors to 
plan trips to Tropical ports and this 
month the Cruise Season for the 
United Fruit Company started. Cruise 
Conductors on cruise ships sailing 
from New Orleans are Walter Pol- 


lock, Frend Longway and James Lar- 
rinaga. 

The Stewards Department and the 
personnel of the S.S. Saramanca ex- 
tend their deepest sympathy to Mr. 
Joseph Barrows, Chief Steward, whose 
wife died in December after a linger- 
ing illness. 

It is always a pleasure to entertain 
members of the various departments, 
particularly when they come to see us 
from a great distance. It was the 
privilege and pleasure of the Stew- 
ards Department to entertain Mr, P. 
Cunningham, Travelling Steward, New 
York City, who arrived in New Orleans 
on the S.S. Turrialba. His stay unfor- 
tunately was too short as he left the 
following day on the S.S. Heredia. 

We desire to extend our congratu- 
lations to Mr. J. H. White, our local 
Claim Agent, on the arrival at his 
house of a baby girl on December 13th 
last, at three o’clock in the morning. 
It looks as though he is running in 
opposition to Dorothy Ferris, whose 
song, “Three o’Clock in the Morning,” 
has been so popular. 

Mr. W. H. Worden, our Traveling 
Passenger Agent, has just returned 
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from a three-weeks’ trip through Flor- 
ida. The prospects for business from 
Florida during the coming Winter are 
exceptionally promising. There are 
more people in Florida today than ever 
before, and they are continuing to go 
there by train loads and by steamers. 
In Miami it is almost impossible to se- 
cure hotel accommodations. We are 
bidding strong this Winter for cruise 
business from Florida, using our serv- 
ice from Havana to Jamaica, Panama, 
Costa Rica, Guatemala and back to Ha- 
vana. 

Mr. Worden will return to Florida 
in January and spend that month and 
February there. 


We might make mention of the shots 
taken in New Orleans in December 
for use in connection with our cruise 
film. The leading lady, Miss Kay 
Hammond, and three other soubrettes 
from the St. Charles Theatre graciously 
offered to pose for the cameraman. 
Several male members of the St. 
Charles Theatre Company also took 
part in the scenes. Captain L. P. 
Ritchie, Master of the S.S. Parismina, 
was host to the party, and as usual was 
particularly courteous to the ladies. We 
understand Mr. Hicks thought he was 
the Chief Mogul until he introduced 
the charming Captain to the ladies and 
then he faded entirely out of the pic- 
ture. As usual, the fair sex fell for 
the uniform and gold braid. 


On November 6, 1925, Mr. M. B. 
Muro, Assistant Pier Superintend- 
ent at New Orleans, better known 
as “Bud” to his fellow associates 
_ and the shipping public, started his 
twenty-first year of service with the 
United Fruit Company. He has 
been the mainspring at our receiv- 
ing and delivery docks for the past 
twenty years, supervising the load- 


ing and unloading of general cargo 
Passing through several critical crises 
of labor troubles of longshoremen and 
dock workmen, “Bud” has always 
been able to combat the many dit- 
ficulties he has encountered and to 
surmount them. 

Knowing how to load cargo and 
to stow it in a ship is an art with 
him and when it comes to sizing up 
the space that will be needed for 
a cargo in the holds of a ship he 
has a very keen eye. 

Mr. Muro is a popular and out- 
standing figure on our docks and 
his willingness and readiness to 
serve and assist shippers and the 
public have made many friends for 
him. 

While he has seen this long serv- 
ice he is still in the prime of his 
career and many more successful 
years are ahead of him. 


The sea very often swallows up 
good things but once in a while it 
does give up something good as, 
for example, in the case of Mr. 
John Deshotel, better known to his 
friends as “Gus”, erstwhile Purser 
of the S.S. Ahangarez. but now in 
charge of the Inbound Desk of the 
Freight Traffic Department. We 
know all the lady travelers will! 
mourn the loss of the services of 
so affable and  good-to-look-at a 
Purser, but the sea’s loss is our 
gain and we're mighty glad to have 
him with us. 


The “White Fleet” crttised 
smoothly through the sea of ¢om- 
petition on the opening night of 
the Commercial Basket Ball 
League. Captain “Spider” Marchal 
at the helm navigated his crew ef- 
fectively through the weak spots of 
the storm that threatened in the 


shape of the D, H. Hoimes contin- 
gent. Before the three-mile limit 
was reached the storm had somewhat 
abated and he sent his first string 
officers to their bunks to rest until 
they reached more troublesome 
waters. He then replaced these men 
with his reserves, who are not to 
be classed with the general run of 
reserves, as they. are by no means 
inferior to the first string men; but 
as the crew can only consist of five 
active members, some naturally 
have to warm the deck, until 
through substitution they are per- 
mitted to man the topsail and help 
bring their sloop safely through. 
With a wonderful main crew backed 
up by an equally efficient crew of 
substitutes, it is no wonder they 
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breezed the tempest safely and got 
into port with a 24 to 8 score. 

The coordination of brain, brawn 
and purpose was perfectly syn- 
chronized in the symmetry of their 
teamwork, and if this demonstra- 
tion is exemplary of their future 
brand of seamanship, Mr. Ellis will 
have to make room for another 
trophy at the end of this season and 
for the third consecutive time the 
White Fleeters will have a cham- 
pionship team, the nucleus of which 
is Captain “Spider” Marchal, “Red 
Grange” McLaughlin, “Stumpy” 
Jim Burke, “Pickwick”  Rezza, 
“Needle” Muro, substituted by Gar- 
rity, Toppino, Saucier, Abadie, Rus- 
sel, Hayes, Hymel.—Now all to- 
gether “Yeah Team”, 


The United Fruit Corapany Basketball Team of the New Orleans Division competing in the 


Commercial Basketball League. 
Hayes, Muro, Abadie, Saucier. Bottom 
Manager Tom White, 


Top row, left to right—Rezza, Toppino, 
row, 


t Nall, Garrity, 
left to right—Hymel, Capt. Marchal, 


McLaughlin, Burke 
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NEW YORK 
ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT 


Mr. J. W. Bergen’s many friends 
will be glad to hear that he is once 
more at his post having fully recovy- 
ered from a very serious illness. As J. 
W. himself remarks, “Only the good 
die young.” 

We are indebted to the Editor for 
crediting us in last month’s issue with 
verse submitted by Mr. D. A. Kenny. 
While we appreciate the kindness we 
must in all fairness mention that Mr. 
Kenny is not an Accounting em- 
ploye. Wish he was so that he could 
submit another contribution for this 
issue. After a thorough search we are 
unable to detect the slightest sign of a 
poet around here, and in fact, believe 
that while poets may occasionally de- 
rive inspiration from figures, such 
figures are certainly not the kind to be 
found in ledgers. 


We report the following transfers 
to other Departments : 


Miss F. E. Lowery: Transferred 
to Manager’s Office. 


Earl D. Lovejoy: Transferred to 
Merchandise Department, Costa Rica 
Division as Assistant Inspector. 

Miss E. G. Lake: Transferred to 
Fruit Dispatch Company as Stenog- 
rapher to General Traffic Manager, 
Mr. C. M. Wynns. 

Miss ©. Nelson: Transferred to 
Fruit Dispatch Company as Stenog- 
rapher to General Manager, Mr. I. K 
Ward. 

Although each of these employes 
will be missed in the Accounting De- 
partment, we extend them our best 
wishes for success in their new posi- 
tions. 

Our ever popular Miss K. G. Law- 
less or “Kitty” as she is familiarly 
known, enjoys the distinction of being 
the first and only representative of the 
fair sex on the Board of Governors. 
Unifruitco Club of New York. Since 
her appointment the Mail Department 
has directed to her attention severa 
pieces of mail addressed “Ma Fergu- 
son.” 


PIER OPERATIONS DEPARTMENT 


Hubert Magee has just finished res- 
cuing the balance of the starving Ar- 
menians, I am given to understand, al- 
though he has not said so himself. He 
has so far failed to name the benefi- 
ciary of the collection he made about 
the middle of November. 

In a circular letter issued in connec- 
tion with the formation of the Uni- 
fruitco Club at New York, it was stated 
that the funds might be diverted to 
paying for wedding presents; it does 
not require much to encourage some 
folks, for shortly after came the an- 
nouncement of Jack Haskins’ wedding 


and the announcement of the coming 
marriage of Tom Gray. I might take 
occasion here to extend New York Di- 
vision’s most hearty congratulations to 
them both. Name the first “Unt 
FRUITCO.” 

Carl Temple might take warning 
from the great concern taken by Ed 
Sacks for the future welfare of Mrs 
Temple and the children. 

The nearest thing to perpetual mo 
tion seen in a long time is Mr. Shea’s 
boy Harry Knapp. 

Pat Kenny has been helping redeem 
some of the subway’s watered stock 


Fr 
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lately, but at a considerable price higher 
than five cents a ride. Along with the 
advent of Christmas and that ring, it 
had been causing him no little concern. 

George Barso has been greatly wor- 
ried about the proposed opening of 
Pier 1. Coupled with the cares of de- 
livering the freight from Piers 15 and 
16 this should take up most of his spare 
time. Don’t let this worry you too 
much, George; I understand there is 
a suggestion awaiting proper disposi- 
tion to have you and Tom Davis equip- 
ped with bicycles. This suggestion was 
made principally on account of the 
shortage of Tom Davis’ legs. It is 
rumored that if he has to run around 
much more they will have to build him 
over. 

Charlie Johnson has been consider- 


ing the advisability of having “Sammy” 
Albaum take the ‘Specials’ home. 
With this arrangement these precious 
pieces of cargo might have a permanent 
resting place until the ships sail at 
least. 

John McKeon has been playing Santa 
Claus for the boys on Pier 9, distribut- 
ing candy to all the worthy. All good 
old Mac ever seems to get for all the 
trouble he goes to, is more trouble. 
Now he has been elected to represent 
Pier 9 in the new Unifruitco Club. 
Popularity has its drawbacks. 

With the completion of Pier 16 and 
the reopening of Pier 1 along with 
Piers 9 and 15, New York expects to 
have its ferry schedule completed. 


THE BLIND REPORTER 


PURCHASING DEPARTMENT 


The latter part of December saw 
the departure of Mr. C. E. Rollins 
to take up duties in the Guatemala 
Division. We are very sorry to 
see him go and extend our best 
wishes to him for success in his 
new position, 

Another member of our depart- 
ment, F. Y. Briscoe, is leaving 1s. 
having been transferred to the sales 
organization of the Fruit Dispatch 
Company, where by the display of 
the same hard work and efficiency 
shown here we are sure he will be 
successful, 

Mr, Walter L. Long, General 
Manager of our Department, has 
eit on a trip to the Tropics. 

We should have realized from 
his apparent intimate knowledge of 
meats and their prices displayed by 
Mr. Daniel Kenny in his Xmas din- 
ner poem that he was connected 
with the Purchasing Department, 


instead of which we gave the Ac- 
counting Department the credit of 
having this clever young man as 
a member of its force. One of his 
co-workers, however, was quick to 
draw our attention to the fact that 
he belonged with the Purchasing 
boys. We tender apologies for the 
misstatement. 


On Christmas Eve we received a 
Radiogram addressed to Unirruirco 
from Mr. Peacock, Editor of the 
BANANA Bupcet, the weekly maga- 
zine published by our good friends, 
Elders & Fyffes, Ltd., London, which 
we are featuring as we know you will 
all be pleased to realize that our fel- 
low-workers across the Atlantic were 
sending out good thoughts to us at the 
Yuletide Season. The radiogram read: 

“Budget Staff send Xmas Greetings 
to their American Counterparts. 

(Signed) Pracocx.” 
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FREIGHT TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 


We were glad to welcome back to 
his desk Mr. James D. Lewis, who 
had been home ill about two weeks. 

Miss Lillian O’Sullivan, Mr. Fish- 
er’s smiling and able secretary, has 
returned to her duties after having 
spent some time at home due to severe 
illness. 

Mr. A. T. Stewart, one of our af- 
fable freight solicitors, tried to follow 
the example of Mr. Lewis and Miss 
O’Sullivan but is very glad to announce 
that he was not quite as much under 
the weather as they were. A few days’ 
illness and absence from the office is 
about all Mr. Stewart could stand and 
he is now back with us again, travelling 
his beat as usual. 

Some member of our Department 
must be very well acquainted with the 
Parker Pen Company judging from the 
appearance, immediately after Christ- 
mas, of new pens and pencils made by 
this concern. 

Another one of our girls has made 
her appearance with a sparkler signifi- 
cant of forthcoming wedding bells. 
We take great pleasure in congratulat- 
ing Mrs. Becker but we know that the 
congratulations should go more to the 
man in question than to her. 

We were all pleased to learn that 
the result of the recent vote for the 
representation of this Department to 
the Board of Governors of the Un’ 
fruitco Club of New York was the 
unanimous election of Mr. A. J. 
Cooper. We are sure Mr. Cooper has 
the ability and the desire to dischar: 
his duties to the best interest of all 
concerned. ! 

Mr. Cooper has not only been 
elected a member of the Board of 
Governors but he has also been made 
Chairman of the Entertainment Com 


mittee. If he lives up to his reputa 
tion, and we know he will, any enter- 
tainment sponsored by the Unifruitco 
Club will be a huge success. 


On Wednesday, December 9th, Holy 
Innocence Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
was the scene of the marriage of Miss 
Helen Veronica Timmons, formerly 
employed by the United Fruit Com- 
pany, to Mr. Thomas Vincent Gray, 
of our Freight Department. 

After a short trip to Washington, 
D. C., Mr. and Mrs. Gray returned 
to their home in Flatbush. 

We all like the former Miss Tim- 
mons very much and think “Tom” is 
a fine fellow. So, in our opinion they 
are both to be heartily congratulated. 


On Saturday, January 2nd, at a re- 
ception held at her home in New York 
City, Miss Martha W. Cavell an- 
nounced her engagement to Mr. Vic- 
tor P. Quesada, who is connected with 
our Freight Traffic Department. We 
have all had the pleasure of meeting 
Miss Cavell at Club affairs and are 
unanimous in the opinion that “Vic” 
is a lucky chap and a good picker. 


DO YOU KNOW THAT— 

Our steamers carry coffee from large 
producing countries such as Colombia, 
Guatemala and Costa Rica to the 
United States each week? Ten thon- 
sand bags is a small amount of coffee 
when considered from a cargo view- 
point but if converted into terms of 
constimption the figures are amazing. 
Approximately 9,800 bags of Colom- 
bian coffee, which would fill less than 
half of one of our new cargo steamers, 
would supply sufficient beverage for 
every man, woman and child in the 
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United States for one meal. It would 
require quite a large table to seat all 
these people when we recall that the 
population of the United States is esti- 
mated at 113,493,720 for 1925. 

About the middle of December one 
of our ships from Boston went to Hali- 
fax to complete her cargo for Havana. 
Among the loadings were 3,172,334 
pounds of potatoes, which according to 
the latest data available, would be more 
than enough to supply every family 
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in the New England states of Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, Maine, 
Rhode Island and Vermont with suffi- 
cient potatoes for one day, 

During 1926 the four new freight 
ships will travel about 230,000 com- 
bined miles. If one ship steamed this 
distance it would be able to go around 
the world nine times. Without any 
stops, it would take one of these ves- 
sels two years and three months ty 
complete this distance. 


STEWARDS DEPARTMENT 


The efficiency of a service can usually 
be judged by the length of time em- 
ployes have worked in that particular 
field of endeavor. It is a remarkable 
fact that there are 344 employes of the 
Stewards Department serving under 
Mr, M. J. Moynihan who are receiving 
Service and Merit compensation for 
long and honorable service. The com- 
pilation of this list shows as follows: 


Chief Stewards—New York...... 
Chief Stewards—New Orleans .. 


Chief Stewards—Freight ........ 12 
Chief Cooks—New York......... 9 
Chief Cooks—New Orleans....... 9 
Chief Cooks—Freight ........... 8 
Chief Bakers—New York........ 9 
Chief Bakers—New Orleans...... 6 
Other employes—New York...... 147 
Other employes—New Orleans.... 99 
Other employes—Freight ........ 20 

2) ee Se 344 


An analysis of the Roster shows that 
13 Chief Stewards on United Fruit 
Company ships have served ten years 
or more; 5 have served nine years or 
more; 5, eight years; 1, seven years; 2, 
six years; 9, five years; 3, two years ; 
2, three years, and 1, one year. 


Four Chief Cooks have served ten 
years and more; 14 have served five 
years or more. Ten Chief Bakers have 
served five years or more, 

Five Stewardesses have served ten 
years or more; 11 have served five 
years or more. 

This excellent showing indicates that 
employes are proud of the service and 
are glad to remain in it and it further 
shows that the Company appreciates the 
service of old and faithful employes. 

One of the remarkable facts illustrat- 
ing the value of detailed inspections is 
emphasized by a report made by the 
Stewards Department on a saving cre- 
ated in butter issued to the crews of the 
New York Passenger ships. It was 
formerly the practice to issue butter to 
the crew from tubs and because of the 
small quantities issued, excesses were 
common. Mr. Moynihan, in a trial 
conducted on two ships, issued cooking 
butter to the crew in prints; although 
the cost was 2c per pound more, the 
saving created was so considerable that 
orders were issued to issue print but- 
ter to all crews of the New York Di- 
vision and the net saving in the year 
amounted to $1,225.60; and what is 
equally remarkable, the crews like the 
system better. 
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This is only one of the many ways 
in which the Stewards Department cuts 
corners to create savings and, in the 
end, better satisfaction is produced gen- 
erally. 

The Stewards Department system of 
storing ships with food has worked out 
in a wonderful systematic way. The 
system prevents any ship from going 
out short of any item of food supplies 
and also insures against the ship being 
overstocked with perishable food, such 
as meat, fresh fruits and vegetables 
which invariably would not keep for 
more than one voyage. The stewards 
are checked up on food consumption 
and the rise and fall of meal cost is 
charted and compared with actual food 
cost, 

The present system has been in vogue 
since 1920 in New York, and that it 
has worked out to the entire satisfac- 
tion of everyone concerned is evident 
from the fact that in 1920 the number 


of pounds consumed per day, while the 
ship was at sea, was 7.67. With small 
decimal variations the figures remain 
approximately the same, for the eleven 
months’ period in 1925, amounting to 
7.30. Mr. Moynihan believes that the 
food consumption is now as low as he 
can possibly get it and still maintain 
the high standard of service demanded 
by United Fruit Company policy. The 
same system is now in vogue in New 
Orleans and has given equal satisfac- 
tion in the Southern Division. 4 

Note :—It is interesting to note that | 
the difference between the figures 
quoted—7.67. and 7.30—look — small 
when considered from the question of 
weight alone but the saving created 
represents an actual saving to the 
United Fruit Company of $55,500 for 
the year. It is an illustration of what 
is meant by “looking after the pennies 
and the dollars will take care of them- 
selves.” 


We would suggest that it might be a wise thing for those leaving one department to 
transfer to another branch of work that before departing they clean house thoroughly, so 
that those coming after them get no knowledge of gems of thought they may have jotted 


down in spare moments. 


The following “scrib”’ was found under the typewriter of a 


certain young member of ours connected with the Cable Bureau after he had been trans- 


Have you ever 


In her eyes— 


ferred from that department to take up new duties as Assistant Purser on one of our ships: 


Walked into the Biltmore 
Lobby and caught the 

Glance of the prettiest 

Girl there—and have her 
Smile—a wonderful smile— 
And walk towards you 

With both hands outstretched 
And the love-light shining 


And go right past you 
And kiss the fellow behind you? 


Ah! such things as these 
Lead men to drink! 
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Passenger Department, New Orleans, La. 


DiFranco, 


Contributed by A. 
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It was his first sea trip. Half 
fearfully, he gazed at the imposing 
menu, unduly conscious of the 
negro waiter standing at his elbow. 

“Milk-fed Chicken, Maryland 
Style” caught his eye. “Um, that 
ought to be good,” and hopefully 
he gave the order. 

In due time it arrived on a silver 
platter garnished with sprigs of 
parsley. The diffident one poked 
an inquiring fork into it.and then 
was heard to mutter: “Milk-fed, 
well, maybe; I don’t know. But as 
to style——I’d call it Airplane Style 
—Racing model. All wings and 
machinery, if you know what I 
mean.” 

Hearing the air “The Wearing of 
the Green” being hummed by a 
young girl when strolling along the 
streets of London recently, an 
American thought it rather strange 
and inquired her name of the young 
woman. “Me nime’s ’HoNeil’, she 
replied. 

“HoNeil, eh, 
spell it?” 

“Hi spells hit with a Ho and a 
Hen and a He and a Hi and a 
Hell.” 

The three more popular tints of 
stockings this year are nude, flesh and 
banana. More innocent bystanders 
are falling for banana stockings than 
ever slipped on peels.—Boston Trav- 
eler. 


and how do you 
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The following appeared in. the 
Anchor Magazine recently: “At 2 


steamship office the prospective 
traveler had pestered the clerk wi 
questions. Meantime, a long at 


angry queue had formed. But th: 
clerk enjoyed the joke. 


“Upper or lower berth?’ he ha 
asked. 

“What's the difference,’ said the 
gentleman. 

“Difference is half-a-crown in| 
this case,’ said the obliging young) 
man. ‘The lower berth is higher 
than the upper. The higher price 
is for the lower. If you want It 
lower you have to go higher. Wee 
sell the upper lower than the lower. | 
In other words, the higher the lower.) 
Most people don’t like the upper, al- F 
though it is lower on account of its} 
being higher. When you occupy) 
an upper, you have to go up to bed) 
and get down when you want to) 
get up.” 


The American heiress had just come” 
hack from her first trip to Europe) 
At dinner her neighbor inquired: “Di¢ 
you see many picturesque, old ruins 
during your trip?” 

“Yes,” she replied, “And six ° 
them proposed to me.”—Crescent 


Sign in a New Orleans machine} 
shop: “We weld everything but) 
broken hearts and break of day.” 
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